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RESIDENT HARDING must have taken a keen 

satisfaction in the opportunity afforded him at 
Arlington on Memorial Day to answer at one time 
and without mentioning names a host of recent 
critics. He left no doubt in the minds of those who 
feared that he had weakened on the World Court 
proposal as to just where he stood. His reference 
to war profiteers showed clearly his position on 
the budget’and on the prosecution of war frauds. 
But best of all was his reply to the disgraceful 
attack contained in the statements given out by the 
publicity bureau of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 


N other columns we print a brief discussion of 

the arguments for and against the twelve-hour 
day in industry. Judge Gary has made us all 
familiar in a general way with what can be said 
in its favor. If the twelve-hour day were abolished 
the labor-shortage would reach serious propor- 
tions; production would be diminished and prices 
would rise; the men themselves do not wish the 
change made because it would mean a reduction of 
their wages. The fact remains that in the popular 
estimation the twelve-hour day seems un-Amer- 
ican and not to be tolerated. If this feeling were 
actuated by a general tendency of the time to reg- 
ulate a man’s life for him, regardless of his wishes, 
we should be the last to approve it. But it is not 
that. It rests on the proper assumption that if 
immigrants are tied down to jobs a half of every 
day, they have almost no time for domestic life or 
to enter into the life of the community. At best 
they are robots and their usefulness as prospective 
citizens is nil. 


F employers do not presently see the situation 

in this light, the next Congress is likely to deal 
with it drastically. This would be a pity because 
such legislation would almost certainly be ill-con- 
sidered and very possibly repugnant to our funda- 
mental laws. Litigation would follow, with the Su- 
preme Court eventually called upon to pronounce 
the legislation unconstitutional. Then there would 


be more popular discontent and further agitation. 
It was to avoid any such tangle that the present 
Administration put the question squarely up to the 
employers themselves. As we recall, the repre- 
sentatives of the employers who were summoned 
on that occasion were unanimously in favor of 
abolishing the twelve-hour day—if this could be 
accomplished. The difficulties may be great, but 
to say that they are insurmountable is to exhibit a 
woeful lack of imagination. If an institution is un- 
American, it must go and be supplanted by some- 
thing that does not offend our sense of decency and 
fair play. 


O one would wish for another war simply for 

the pleasure of seeing it waged without profit- 
eers. The name itself is ambiguous, for it was most 
difficult to distinguish between those who were 
making war profits by wholly questionable means 
and those whom the market made rich in spite of 
themselves. The situation was not an agreeable 
one, whatever construction was put upon it; blood 
money is not fragrant. As a people we endured the 
sight of it because of the necessity of large and 
speedy production. We were told that if the re- 
wards were not immense, manufacturers and labor 
would not respond to the great national need. This 
was not flattering to our patriotism, but let that 
pass. Now comes President Harding with an ulti- 
matum: 


In all the wars of all time the conscienceless profiteer has 
put the black blot of greed upon righteous sacrifice and 
highly purposed conflict. In our fuller understanding of 
today, in that exalted consciousness that every citizen has 
his duty to perform and that his means, his honor and his 
life are his country’s in a time of national peril, in the next 
war, if conflict ever comes again, we will not alone call to 
service the youth of the land, which has, in the main, fought 
all our wars, but we will draft every resource, every activity, 
all of wealth, and make common cause of the nation’s 
preservation. 


Evéry person with a conscience will cheer this atti- 
tude. If the youth of the country can be com- 
mandeered and made efficient on small wages, the 
wealth of the country can be commandeered and 
made efficient, during the emergency, without big 
rewards. 
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CONSIDERABLE stir was caused in art cir- 

cles last week by the declaration of M. Cornil- 
lon, an art dealer of Paris, that at least twenty 
per cent. of the Gothic antiques in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York were spurious. M. Cornil- 
lon charged a certain dealer with wholesale fabri- 
cation of “art treasures” which he claimed were 
unloaded on Americans by another unscrupulous 
dealer. The Museum authorities are inclined to 
take little stock in the charges. The Paris dealer 
has never visited the Museum, is himself a rival 
dealer, and specifies no particular works. Each 
accession to the Museum’s collection is submitted 
to a series of the leading experts who may be 
counted on to detect almost any fraud that might 
be attempted. 

Qn the other hand, private collectors are fre- 
quently imposed upon by spurious pictures and an- 
tiques and, thanks to the high prices which art 
objects now fetch in America, the fabrication of 
antiques has been highly developed in Paris. If 
these copies or fabrications (many of which consist 
in taking the fragments of genuine antiques and 
building up a restoration from them) were to be 
sold for what they are, the public would be the 
gainer and the profession, now so highly developed, 
would become honorable. 


HE monument at Chaumont which Premier 

Poincaré has just dedicated on behalf of the 
French Republic to commemorate the heroism of 
America’s Expeditionary Forces, is happily situ- 
ated. The statue—a marble figure of France hold- 
ing a battered poilu to her bosom, while her hand 
is outstretched to welcome an approaching Amer- 
ican soldier—stands in the centre of the town, and 
faces the chateau where General Pershing made 
his home. The site is that of a Y. M. C. A. hut. 
During the period between the departure of the 
A. E. F. and the start of work on the monument 
this was used by the natives as a dance hall—this 
being an innovation for Chaumontians and trace- 
able to the influence of American example. The 
statue is the spontaneous expression of the grati- 
tude of the Marne Province to this country ; toward 
its cost went the francs of farmers and small towns- 
men, of poor and of affluent. It brings its message 
to America from the hearts of the sorely-tried 
villagers who have not forgotten. 


ROFESSOR FAIRCLOUGH’S §$ authoritative 

article on Montenegro, which appears elsewhere 
in this issue, reminds us of a curious agitation now 
taking place in this country, the object of which is 
to secure American support for a secession move- 
ment in Montenegro. Strangely enough it is fos- 
tered by veople who publicly proclaim that they 
are opposed to America becoming entangled in 
European politics. Our attention was first called 
to it when we noted that at a dinner in his honor 
Senator Copeland had been invested with a Monte- 
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negrin decoration by a certain Plamenatz, an ad- 
venturer who has appointed himself “Premier of 
Montenegro.” Our interest was further aroused 
by a letter signed by a well-known member of Con- 
gress in which he sought to form an American 
committee “for advocating the right of the people 
of Montenegro to hold a plebiscite to determine 
whether they shall enter Jugo-Slavia or maintain 
their own independence and territorial integrity.” 
As the statements in the letter were entirely at 
variance with the facts, since Montenegro had been 
incorporated in Jugo-Slavia with the full consent 
of her people freely expressed, our curiosity was 
aroused as to the activities of Plamenatz and his 
friends. The latter appears to have represented 
the movement here as one which would win the 
mass of the Italian voters in this country to the 
politicians who supported it. For this political ad- 
vantage they seem willing to run the risk of stir- 
ring up a fresh war in the Balkans. 


6¢fNOMEBACKS” are exhilarating. And when 

a nation comes back there is cause for gen- 
eral rejoicing. The case of Austria is refreshing, 
projected as it is against the background of dis- 
couraging conditions in Europe. In an admirable 
address before the International Chamber of Com- 
merce at Rome, last March, now printed for dis- 
tribution, Sir Arthur Salter sketches the picture 
of Austria’s revival. During the first three years 
after the war the condition of this country had 
gone from bad to worse. Some $110,000,000 of 
public money had been lent and become a bad debt. 
Some $180,000,000 had been lost by individuals 
through the depreciation of the crown, which 
dropped to 1/15000th of its gold value. At this 
point the League of Nations undertook to put 
through a systematic plan of asistance. The gov- 
ernment printing presses were stopped; internal 
reforms were recommended; loans were negotiated, 
a number of countries acting as guarantors; and a 
Commissioner General, Dr. Zimmerman, was 
provided with autocratic powers to see that the 
reforms and economies were carried out. As a re- 
sult, the country is within sight of a balanced bud- 
get; bank deposits have increased enormously, and 
there is now a preference for the crown, whereas 
formerly foreign exchange was hoarded. The most 
encouraging feature of this eloquent story is the 
eagerness with which Austrians have codperated. 
Left to themselves, they were desperate; given the 
right sort of help, they showed their gratitude in 
the best of all ways—by helping themselves to the 
limit of their capacity. 


T is quite possible that the pressure necessary 
to bring an end to the intolerable situation in the 
Ruhr may come from France—but not in the way 
anticipated by M. Poincaré. It*is true that Ger- 
many is suffering more from the occupation than 
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France, but the latter is having no easy time of it 
because of her own financial situation. The trouble 
lies in her enormous internal debt and especially 
the portion which has to be carried in short term 


- obligations compounded every month or two by 


selling new notes to her own people. It is begin- 
ning to dawn on the French people that while the 
occupation may be all right as a coercive measure 
it is not yielding cash, as they were led to believe 
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would be the case. Already there are signs of pop- 
ular dissatisfaction. Today Poincaré has a strong 
backing in the Chamber, as two recent votes have 
shown, but if an election were held tomorrow and 
new deputies chosen, it is a question if he could hold 
a majority. But Poincaré is somewhat in the posi- 
tion of the man who had the bear by the tail. 
Possibly his ministry will have to be replaced by 
another before a Ruhr settlement can be effected. 


Machinery or an Ideal? 


of our influence to establish the ways of 

peace throughout the world.” President 
Harding in these words, spoken on Memorial Day, 
undoubtedly expressed the thought of the great 
majority of his countrymen. The ideal of America 
as the guide to something better than the ways of 
the old diplomacy is at least dumbly present in a 
host of minds and hearts. 

We have been flirting with this ideal for the past 
four years. President Wilson gave it utterance, but 
he saw the possibility of realizing it in only one 
way—through the League of Nations. There was 
the rub. He not only phrased the ideal for Amer- 
icans, but told them precisely how it should oper- 
ate. Call him ahead of his time or strangely lack- 
ing in an understanding of the ways in which 
American idealism can be made to work. Amer- 
ica was not ready to bind herself hand and foot to 
a political machine. 

In retrospect it is easy to see that our rich experi- 
ence in the war should have been handled differ- 
ently. We needed to settle down for a while and 
think it over. No danger, when representatives of 
every State in the Union saw service at the front, 
that we should become callous to the crying need 
of the world for peace. Given time to talk over 
the great adventure, and this country was sure to 
draw its own conclusion. 

What happened was this. We were asked imme- 
diately not only to guarantee the peace—which 
question, properly presented, we were ready to 
consider—but to enter into the closest relations 
with countries whose diplomacy had been framed 
for very special European conditions. Machinery 
was now to make all diplomacy uniform, and 
something akin to the millennium was to be led 
in. Is it any wonder that we balked? Followed, 
not a “consolidation” of the great adventure, but 
a country arrayed in two opposing camps of pro- 
Leaguers and anti-Leaguers. Meanwhile the newly 
awakened ideal of international codperation was 
pushed farther and farther into the background. 
Has it died out? 

The Independent has repeatedly urged the neces- 
sity of taking the question of international codpera- 


4 ‘T BELIEVE it a God-given duty to give 


tion out of party politics. Only by such a course 
will American helpfulness be ready to express it- 
self. For this reason we deplore the twitting of Sec- 
retary Hughes and Secretary Hoover by President 
Lowell of Harvard and others, because in the cam- 
paign of 1920 they urged citizens to vote for Mr. 
Harding as the best means of getting this country 
into the League of Nations. Well, they were mis- 
taken, as they deserved to be, for not foreseeing 
that the situation of that year might fundamentally 
alter. After the Armistice there was a certain set 
of conditions which President Wilson, with less 
obduracy, might have utilized to his own advan- 
tage, for the Republicans, appreciating the depend- 
ence of the rest of the world on this country, were 
ready, if granted certain reservations, to help Eu- 
rope set up the League. 

Then came the election of 1920, confused if you 
like but indicating in the main an aversion to any 
wholesale, mechanical identification of our inter- 
ests with those of Europe. Did this signify a desire 
to isolate ourselves from the rest of the world? 
Not in the least. It simply meant that President 
Wilson had vainly attempted to impose upon us the 
terms and the form of our international effort. It 
would have been much better if he had made us 
attend to the business in hand—assistance in guar- 
anteeing the peace terms—and had permitted the 
ideal gradually to take shape in our minds. 

For, in spite of all the bickering, the desire to do 
our duty by the rest of the world still exists and 
is gaining in strength. Just how it will work itself 
out remains to be seen; it will not trust to the mere 
power of any such organization as President Wilson 
conceived in the Covenant of the League. One 
thing is certain; that if the election of 1920 were to 
be held in this year of grace—animosity to Pres- 
ident Wilson and idolatry of him being left out of 
account—the League could not win the majority 
of the votes. 

The League has in fact become incidental. Amer- 
ica is groping her way toward codperation from 
an entirely different angle—that of her own best 
interests. She is presented with the problem of 
reintegrating her various nationals, of making her 
German-Americans, Irish-Americans, _Italian- 
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Americans think first of this country and after- 
wards of their native lands. If she can take the 
lead in bringing about just settlements between 
nations, she will forward the cause of a contented 
Americanism at home. Call this enlightened self- 
interest if you like, it is not wholly that. But en- 
lightened self-interest is not a bad basis for a coun- 
try’s codperation with the rest of the world. From 
it may easily grow an ideal which will be of im- 
mense benefit to mankind. Owing not only to 
America’s economic strength, but to the admixture 
in her population of so many nationalities, she is 
in a position to lead the world. If she can do so 
by helping herself, the motive will be strong indeed 
and the ideal not much lowered on that account. 

Machinery or party politics will not bring it 
about. It can only come into action after the 
American people as a whole have appreciated its 
vitality as a working force, regardless of what Ad- 
ministration is in power or of the instrument 
through which it must express itself. 


The Twelve-Hour Day in Steel 


EFUSAL by the American Iron and Steel In- 
R stitute to recommend abolition of the twelve- 
hour day—under the circumstances and in 
the manner of its announcement—seems to us a 
singularly rash defiance of engineering fact and 
public sentiment. No one reasonably familiar with 
the many factors involved will hold that an imme- 
diate change to the eight-hour day on continuous 
iron and steel processes is practicable for the 
United States Steel Corporation in the present 
trade situation. The report of the Federated En- 
gineering Societies’ Committee on the Twelve-Hour 
Shift in Industry remarks, apropos of the technical 
questions involved in the change, that the Ameri- 
can steel industry “is at a disadvantage” in this 
matter “because it has never had a well-developed 
research department upon which executives could 
predicate changes in practice.” If this Engineers’ 
Ccemmittee is right—which is not inprobable—the 
steel plants included in the Institute could not now 
shift to the eight-hour day without a great disturb- 
ance in steel production and steel prices—a matter 
of serious concern to the business of the country. 
The committee of the Institute which reported 
against a shorter day in steel was not a committee 
of engineers: there is no reason to think that the 
committee knew the best way to make the change, 
or supposed that it could be made without causing 
a large increase in the prices of their product. But 
when so much has been said, the candid and well- 
informed critic has made the largest allowance that 
reason is able to make for the position of Judge 
Gary and the larger “independent” steel-makers 
who stand with him on this issue. 
On the question of the practicability of the 
change—some time—let us refer to Henry Ford. 
We do not like Mr. Ford’s ideas on currency, and 
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on some other things; but, like well-informed engi- 
neers and the people of the country generally, we 
have an impression that as a production manager 
Mr. Ford ranks quite as high as any member of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. And there is a 
tolerably well-grounded impression abroad that as 
to mere money-making, Mr. Ford is not noticeably 
inferior even to the Steel Corporation. Mr. Ford, as 
you will guess, uses large quantities of pig-iron. 
Does he buy it from members of the Iron and Steel 
Institute? No, he makes it himself, in blast fur- 
naces run on eight-hour shifts of men whose hourly 
pay is nearly twice as much as the pay of men em- 
ployed by the members of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. Why does Mr. Ford do this? Because he can 
make pig-iron under these conditions more cheaply 
than he can buy it—and the Iron and Steel Institute 
plants have pig-iron to sell. This-is not a sufficient 
reason, in our judgment, for electing Mr. Ford 
President of the United States. But we think it a 
wholly sufficient reason for rejecting the opinion 
of the Institute committee that the eight-hour day 
inevitably means much higher prices for steel. As 
we have remarked, we believe that Mr. Ford knows 
soniething about production management. And 
having read attentively the report of the Federated 
Engineers’ Committee, we believe that well-financed 
steel producers who really want to shift to the 
eight-hour day can discover the way to achieve it 
without the need of perceptibly raising prices to the 
public, or of reducing their own profits in a degree 
prejudicial to the public welfare. 

It is the lack of desire to make the change, and 
the imperfectly concealed reasons for that lack of 
desire, which make the report against the shorter 
day an affront to the public. The people of the 
United States are as a whole convinced—and we 
think on sufficient evidence—that the twelve-hour 
day in steel does not give the twelve-hour workers 
a reasonable chance to live the kind of life that 
every worker in America should have a chance to 
live. We have no patience with the assertion of 
the Institute committee that there is no reason to 
think the long day in any way hurtful to the worker 
or to his family relations. That question is no 
longer arguable. 

And the Institute committee gives its case away 
when it says that the change to the shorter day 
cannot be made until a larger tide of immigrant 
alien laborers is admitted in order to supply the 
greater number of men who will be needed. The 
steel workers on the twelve-hour shifts are, almost 
exclusively, not only foreigners but aliens, because 
men with an approximately American standard of 
life—and we mean by this not merely wages, but 
the content of life—will not work the twelve-hour 
shift in the steel plants. That is not an “Amer- 
ican” job. It seems to us that the Institute, in de- 
manding more alien workers as the price of a re- 
form which they have given no promise to under- 
take under any conditions, is bent upon keeping 
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“unskilled” steel jobs as non-American in the fu- 
ture as they are now. 

Behind all this is the determination of the bulk 
of the steel industry to avoid the unionizing of its 


- go-called unskilled labor—the men on the twelve- 


hour shifts. Toa very large degree we sympathize 
with the wish of the steel industry to keep out of 
the clutches of the kind of labor organization W. 
Z. Foster would probably have made if he had won 
the steel strike of 1919. But there is just one 
decent, American way to meet the unionization 
issue—and that is by treatment which makes union- 
izing superfluous to the worker. It can be done, it 
has been done, all over the United States—and very 
notably in the plants of Henry Ford. Until the 
Iron and Steel Institute has disposed of the example 
of Mr. Ford, and of the report of the Federated 
Engineering Societies’ Committee, it is not entitled 
to tell the American public that the only path to 
the eight-hour day in steel is much higher prices 
and a higher incoming tide of alien labor. 


The Fight on Theology 


R. BRYAN is to be congratulated on his 
M good sense in transferring his fighting pro- 
pensities from the field of politics to that of 
theology. He has injected a spirit of animosity 
into a sphere which until recently had been un- 
comfortably quiescent. So long as the doctors of 
theology can be made to fight for their beliefs, 
we need not fear that religion is losing its vitality. 
Fundamentalism versus modernism, with the pro- 
gressive Bryan on the side of extreme conservatism. 
It is a piquant situation. 

But in all seriousness, and regardless of what 
our individual beliefs may be, Mr. Bryan is per- 
forming a good service in sticking to his guns. He 
is holding the fort against the onslaughts of radi- 
cals who are ready to discard every sacred tenet 
in the interest of they know not what. While Dr. 
Grant, just to show how up-to-date he is, dares 
from his pulpit to review the musical comedies of 
New York, Mr. Bryan is seen wrestling with orig- 
inal sin. Look you on this picture and on that! 

Few will think themselves wise enough to pre- 
dict the outcome of the clash of religious views 
now taking place. The Independent has received 
many letters evoked by its editorial, “A Godless 
World and Brotherly Love.” Those dissenting 
from its views have intimated that we were op- 
posed to all social service on the part of the Church. 
There was of course nothing in the editorial which 
could be so interpreted. ‘The Christian Church 
from time immemorial has given thought to its 
poor and has attempted in various ways to play a 
part in the daily life of the community. What we 
objected to was the tendency among radicals to 
make humanitarianism the be-all and end-all of re- 
ligion, and we asserted that religion in such hands 
was almost sure to develop into nothing more than 
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a materialistic philosophy. The question has been 
greatly confused because of the proneness of ag- 
nostic radicals to refer to the teachings of Jesus, 
as though these, even when dealing with purely hu- 
man relations, were not actuated by His spiritu- 
ality. There has been altogether too much hiding 
behind Jesus on the part of those to whom the 
spiritual—the relation of man to God—means little 
or nothing at all. 

Christianity, if it is to persist in anything like 
the spirit in which it has come down to us, must 
make two fundamental assertions—that God is and 
ever shall be, and that a constant fight between 
good and evil goes on in the breasts of us all. Let 
radicals bring their religion to the test of these 
tenets and we shall then know where they stand. 

By their vague altruism they are doing immeas- 
urable harm. They would make it appear that 
the sole function of religion is merely to see that 
everybody has a comfortable living. In their com- 
mendable desire to remove injustice from the world 
they give the impression that the down-trodden are 
not in the slightest degree responsible for their lot, 
and that any personal responsibility on the part of 
the individuals to be helped is of no importance. 
Having been treated shamefully by fortune, they 
are entitled to be lifted bodily out of their trou- 
bles. We submit that there is no religion in this 
attitude. 


The Ford Boom —Politics 
or Business’? 


UST how seriously are we to take the “Ford 
for President” movement? Is it a gigantic 
publicity dodge, or is the richest man in the world 
really planning to ride into the White House in a 
popular-priced motor car? The man himself is 
an enigma, but there can be no doubt that the poli- 
ticians are giving much thought to the matter. 
Mr. Ford certainly has some striking assets as 
a candidate. He could himself finance his cam- 
paign so munificently as to dwarf the funds of his 
opponents. He is the only multi-millionaire in the 
country whose millions would not be an obstacle to 
success. His name is a household word. He has 
a vast selling organization, efficient and ubiquitous, 
capable of being turned to political uses. There has 
grown up the Ford legend which pictures Henry as 
a sort of superman, the friend of the farmer, the 
victor over Wall Street, able to run railroads better 
than the railway executives, a sort of fairy god- 
mother ready to lend aid to this section or that, 
and capable of organizing the whole business of 
government as he organized his own factory. 
Several Democratic leaders were inclined to ap- 
praise these assets highly. They took note of the 
condition in which the party found itself following 
the last election, of the lack of outstanding candi- 
dates of promise, and of the difficulty of raising 
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campaign funds. For a brief time there seemed 
to be a serious movement on foot to make Ford the 
Democratic candidate. Then something happened. 
Just what it was we do not know, but some inkling 
of it may be gathered from a recent remark of 
Ford to a friend: ‘How can I run on the Demo- 
cratic ticket when I am a Republican?” At any 
rate the Ford boom seems to have suffered an early 
frost in the Democratic camp. 

Then came Hearst proposing that Henry Ford 
head a third party ticket and promising the sup- 
port of his powerful press organization. How Mr. 
Ford received this suggestion we have no means 
of knowing, but his decision would go far toward 
clearing up the mystery of the Ford boom. 

What is probably the case is that Mr. Ford’s 
friends, the coterie about him that devises ways 
of spending his money and enhancing the Ford 
legend, developed the idea of the “Ford for Pres- 
ident” boom. Henry did not particularly want to 
be President, admirable as the ambition is, but the 
idea flattered him and he chuckled over it. Fur- 
thermore, it had a fine publicity value, equal to the 
Ford jokes. If therefore he welcomes the Hearst 
proposal we shall know that he is thinking less of 
the White House than of the market for his cars. 

That Henry Ford has achieved a great success 
in his own line nobody can deny; that the Ford 
legend has grown to enormous proportions is ob- 
vious; but that the American people could deliber- 
ately choose for the highest office in the land a man 
so ignorant, so childish in his economic theories, so 
lacking in knowledge of men and affairs outside 
his limited field, is hardly to be imagined. 


Party Politics and Inter- 
national Bad Manners 


F John T. Adams were merely a private citizen 
[ sting from a rural community little attention 

would be paid to his utterances concerning the 
nations which fought side by side with us in the 
greatest of wars and with which we are on terms 
of friendship. When he made vicious and un- 
founded statements charging them with bad faith 
and crookedness we should look upon him very 
much as one does on the small boy who makes 
faces at the neighbors over the back fence. If he 
were a great newspaper publisher, and like the un- 
speakable Hearst should for commercial reasons de- 
vote his columns to a campaign of falsehood and 
slander with a view to breeding bad blood between 
the United States and certain friendly countries, 
we should despise him thoroughly but not exag- 
gerate his importance. Such poisons carry their 
own antidote. 

But when Mr. Adams, Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, whose first duty is the 
loyal support of the President and of the prin- 
ciples to which the party stands pledged, so far 
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forgets the responsibilities of his office as to at- 
tempt to discredit the President and hamper the 
conduct of negotiations by the State Department 
by malicious propaganda officially circulated, it be- 
comes a matter of public concern. No foreign Gov- 
ernment can be expected to regard these insulting 
and offensive statements as merely the personal 
opinions of Mr. Adams; they are likely indeed to 
do great harm at a time when it is particularly im- 
portant to cultivate feelings of confidence and 
esteem among nations. 

This policy at the headquarters of the Republi- 
can National Committee is not new, and the par- 
ticularly offensive statement which was recalled at 
the demand of Secretary Hughes was only the cul- 
mination of a series of much the same general tenor 
sent out by the publicity bureau of the Committee. 
What is the reason for it? Does it represent sim- 
ply the personal views of Mr. Adams which he 
has taken advantage of his position to circulate, 
or is there a deeper purpose behind it? 

Mr. Adams’s personal attitude is well known. 
He is a convinced isolationist of the small-town 
kind and believes it is good politics to play up 
opposition to the World Court proposal among the 
German and Sinn Fein elements in the country. 
His pro-German and anti-British and anti-French 
sentiments were a matter of record before America 
entered the war. But he is too much of a politi- 
cian, it would seem, to obtrude his personal views 
in the conduct of his office merely for his own satis- 
faction. The conclusion is rather obvious that this 
propaganda is only a part of a policy undertaken 
by a group of Republicans who desire to undermine 
President Harding and prevent his renomination. 
Washington gossip tends to confirm this. It is 
pointed out that Harding is a great disappointment 
to this group. He insisted on appointing Hughes, 
Hoover, and Mellon to his Cabinet over their pro- 
tests. He declined to let down the bars and give 
them a free hand at patronage favors. Above all, 
he stood squarely behind the budget system and 
dashed their hopes of an open door to the Treasury. 
In short, instead of being a “good fellow” and “one 
of the boys” as they expected, he took his job seri- 
ously and devoted himself to his task with a sin- 
cerity and highmindedness which they could not 
understand, much less appreciate. 

President Harding has a hard road ahead of 
him. His policy is not spectacular and does not 
appeal to the emotions. Economy in government 
expenditure does not arouse much enthusiasm in 
the crowd, but angers the politicians who profit 
from the lavish spending of public monies. The 
President, however, is growing in popular esteem 
and should be able without difficulty to cope with 
the present nasty situation. The first step is to 
demand the immediate resignation of Chairman 
Adams and insist on the selection of a successor 
loyal to the Administration and to the declared 
principles of the party. 
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“Profiteering’” and the Housing Trouble 
By Fabian Franklin 


of the upsetting of normal conditions by the 

Great War is the problem of housing. In New 
York City, where it has been a central subject of 
thought for four years and more, the difficulty, which 
some time ago seemed on the way to disappearance, 
has recently assumed an aspect about as grave as ever. 
He would be a bold man who should undertake to offer 
a solution of the problem; but, nevertheless, it is worth 
while to try to see its elements as clearly as possible. 
And the considerations that apply to New York apply, 
in essentials, to like situations in any part of the 
country. 

There is one element in the heusing trouble that is 
inherent in the nature of the case—an element that ex- 
plains the emergence of the same trouble in the West 
as well as the East, in England as well as America. 
This lies in the fact that the building of a house, un- 
like the making of a coat or a pair of shoes, means a 
long-time investment. When the cost of production of 
coats or shoes (as measured in money) was doubled, 
that didn’t stop the supply of these commodities; the 
selling price of coats or shoes being likewise doubled, 
it paid just as well to make them as it had done before. 
But in order that the supply of houses should be kept 
up, it was necessary to offer not only the attraction of 
high rents at the time, but the prospect of maintenance 
of those high rents for many years to come, since only 
so could the building of houses at abnormally high cost 
be justified as an investment. This prospect being by 
no means assured, the supplying of houses was a very 
risky undertaking; and in this circumstance is to be 
found the primary cause of the housing shortage. 

Given the housing shortage, rents were bound to 
rise to great heights if the raising of them was not 
interfered with by law; and in the presence of the 
widespread hardship to tenants thus resulting, emer- 
gency rent laws were passed in New York and else- 
where, which limited, in one way and another, the rent 
that a landlord could exact from a tenant, or at least 
from a tenant already in possession. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has held those laws valid, as emer- 
gency measures which fall within the police power of 
the State; but it was evident to everybody who looked 
the matter straight in the face that, whatever good these 
measures might do in the prevention of immediate ex- 
treme hardship, they were sure to operate as a great 
hindrance to that process by which alone the underly- 
ing difficulty could be removed —the increase of the 
supply of houses. If, as was pointed out above, even 
the advance of rents which arose from the free action 
of supply and demand was not sufficient in the case of 
houses—as it would be in the case of shoes or coats— 
to ensure an adequate supply, still less could this sup- 
ply be furnished if the law interposed obstacles to pre- 
vent the urgency of the demand from bringing about 
the rise it was calculated to produce. In New York a 
tardy recognition of this fact brought about, after too 
long a delay, a tax-exemption measure for the en- 
couragement of building, which was calculated to offset 


0: E of the toughest problems that have arisen out 


in some degree the discouraging effect of the emer- 
gency rent laws. And it should be noted that this dis- 
couraging effect must have been felt in a quite incal- 
culable degree, apart from the immediate operation of 
the laws; for, even though those laws applied only to 
tenants in possession and did not affect new buildings, 
yet the mere fact that the business of house-renting 
had been taken out of the domain of ordinary bargain- 
ing and made a matter of legal rate-fixing must have 
caused hundreds of persons to hesitate to venture upon 
building enterprises. They felt that when rents were 
abnormally high there would always be more or less 
danger of the law interposing to compel landlords to 
accept less; and they knew for a certainty that when 
rents were abnormally low the law would not—indeed 
could not—compel tenants to pay more. If owners 
had felt that they would be allowed to make all the 
profit they could, without let or hindrance, while houses 
were scarce, then and only then would there have been 
a real prospect of a speedy ending of the scarcity. 

But whatever might have happened three or four 
years ago, a situation has since developed which offers 
other difficulties apparently quite as serious as that 
primary one which has been discussed above. Unlike 
that primary difficulty, however, these difficulties are not 
inherent in the nature of the case; they arise not from 
the nature of building enterprise as distinguished from 
other forms of production, but from conditions in the 
building trades which it behooves the public to take 
into most serious consideration. It appears that both 
the prices of building materials and the wages of labor 
in the building trades are maintained at abnormal 
heights not merely by the legitimate operation of the 
forces of supply and demand in a state of free com- 
petition, but by methods that prevent the free play of 
competition. In the building material business there 
are combinations to keep prices artificially high; in the 
labor unions in the building trades there are rules and 
methods that keep out of the trades men who would 
eagerly avail themselves of the chance to earn the 
wages that builders would gladly pay. These things are 
in themselves clear abuses, and they are abuses which 
in the present condition of the housing problem inflict 
a grievous injury upon the whole community. What- 
ever can be done by law to put an end to these abuses 
should be done; and in doing it the law would not only 
relieve great hardships, but would do so by asserting, 
and not by denying, the principle of free competition. 

Commenting on the fact that the New York Legisla- 
ture refused to pass the bills recommended for these 
purposes by the Lockwood Committee (which had con- 
ducted an investigation of the housing difficulty) the 
New York Herald concludes a long editorial with this 
remark: 


The State was strong enough when it invoked the police 
power against the grafting landlords. But it was as weak 
as water when it came to cope with the building material 
profiteers and the closed door of the trades unions. 


With the general spirit of this remark no fault 
can be found; but it is a mistake to lump the 
case of the landlords with that of the building-trade 
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combinations or of the trade-union exclusionists. There 
was no combination among landlords. They were de- 
manding scarcity prices from tenants, but the scarcity 
was not of their making; nor was there any agreement 
or understanding among them that was calculated to 
continue the scarcity, still less to intensify it. To get 
all that the market permits may not be the highest pos- 
sible ethics, but it is not “grafting,” unless advantage 
is taken of some peculiar or accidental difficulty in a 
particular case, or of the ignorance of the other party. 
Moreover, however objectionable it may be from the 
standpoint of ethical ideals, there is always a very 
strong presumption that it is entirely right from the 
standpoint of economic expediency. The one sovereign 
cure for scarcity is high prices. They not only dimin- 
ish demand but stimulate supply. In an extreme case 
the cure may be worse than the disease; and it is quite 
possible that the severe hardships which certain large 
classes of tenants would have suffered in the absence 
of the emergency laws justified the enactment of those 
laws in spite of the harm they did in putting off the 
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time of a real cure. But it is both idle and unjust 
to assail with opprobrious epithets the course of land- 
lords who were acting on the ordinary principles of 
business; especially as those principles, however harsh 
occasionally in their operation, work out for the com- 
mon good upon a scale that philanthropic sentiment 
utterly fails to approach. To a thinking mind the 
curses that have been flung at the heads of the land- 
lords lose all their impressiveness for the simple rea- 
son that there is nobody upon whom to bestow the 
contrasting blessings. If the landlords were so wicked 
in trying to get high rents at a time of scarcity, where 
were the good people who were willing to supply the 
deficiency at a loss, or even at a small profit? There 
was plenty of money going into all sorts of things on 
business principles; but the amount that went into the 
building of houses on philanthropic principles was too 
small to be noticed. If we want to deal sensibly with 
the housing problem, we must dismiss altogether the 
notion that the “grafting,” or “profiteering,” of the 
landlords has anything substantial to do with the case. 


The Future of Montenegro 


. By H. Rushton Fairclough 


Professor Fairclough, of the Classical Department of Stanford University, is perhaps better fitted than 
any other American to write with authority on the Montenegrin situation. Long a student of Balkan affairs, 
he spent a year and a half in Montenegro following the Armistice, as representative of the American Red 
Cross, traveling everywhere and enjoying unique opportunities for learning the sentiments of the people at 
first hand. His article is particularly interesting at the present moment, when outside efforts are being 
made to set on foot a secession movement in Montenegro with a view to breaking up the new Jugo-Slav kingdom. 


into the country through the portal of the Bocche 

di Cattaro. This wonderful gulf, on the eastern 
side of the Adriatic, with its narrow entrance from the 
sea, its spacious water-stretches beyond, its far-reaching 
arms to right and left, and its lofty shore line, will often 
remind the traveller of the picturesque Bay of San 
Francisco, especially if, in the late afternoon, he should 
be climbing the slopes of Lovchen, and, looking west- 
ward, should see the sun set in glory beyond the Golden 
Gate, by which he had entered these waters. __. 

Lovehen is the famous Black Mountain which has 
given its name to the whole district east of the Bocche. 
It towers stupendously above the little town of Cattaro, 
and presents a seemingly impregnable fortress to all 
who would seek admission to Montenegro. We ascend it 
by means of a splendidly built roadway, for which we 
must thank the Austrians, a sort of Jacob’s ladder, 
whose many rungs are skillfully cut into the sides of 
the cliff, and as our light, trusty Ford or heavily laden 
Pierce-Arrow truck climbs its zigzag course, nearly a 
mile skyward, until the town becomes a mere dot on 
the edge of the bay below us, and the soft, balmy air 
of sea level has given place to a frosty chill, or perhaps 
an Alpine blizzard, we have an opportunity, first to 
rejoice in the sublime and picturesque beauty of the 
scene, and then to reflect upon the history and fortunes 
of the little country to which our road is leading. 

The brave warriors of the Black Mountain had “kept 
their faith, their freedom, on the height,” and had 
“beaten back the swarm of Turkish Islam for five hun- 
dred years.” Of all the Balkan peoples, they alone had 


[on visitor to Montenegro usually makes his way 





stood unconquered when, after the fall of Constanti- 
nople in 1453, in seemingly resistless might, the Otto- 
man power pressed westward to the Adriatic, threaten- 
ing Venice and Vienna alike. And yet, in the course 





A Montenegrin merchant and his family 


of the Great War, early in January of 1916, Lovchen 
passed, almost without a struggle, into Austrian hands. 
Prince Peter, youngest son of King Nicholas, who was 
in command of the Montenegrin troops on Lovchen, 
quietly withdrew his force, while, a few days later, 
Nicholas demobilized his army, and with family and 
treasure, fled to Italy. Friends and admirers of Mon- 
tenegro in other lands may hold that such a step was 
inevitable; that a tiny country, ill provided with men 
and the means of modern warfare, must sooner of later 
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have fallen before the assaults of the Teutonic powers, 
and that, in face of such odds, Nicholas pursued the best 
course possible for the salvation of his people. 

Not thus, however, did the Montenegrins themselves 
‘look upon the submission of their king. They were 
overwhelmed with shame, and far from feeling a sense 
of gratitude for their preservation, they heaped 
reproaches upon Nicholas, who, they said, was guilty 
of both cowardice and treachery. They had been dis- 
gracefully betrayed and deprived of the power of 
resistance. At the worst, they argued, they might have 


ink ‘Es i Pas 


The ascent of Mount Lovchen, above Cattaro. Note the shore- 
line at the left of the picture 


been permitted to withdraw as an organized unit and 
to join the Serbian army in its glorious retreat, when 
brave King Peter and his sons shared all the privations 
of the humblest private. 

Moreover, the ignoble surrender of Lovchen furnished 
a decisive proof that Nicholas no longer cherished an 
ancient ideal of the race. Ever since the bloody day 
of Kossovo, in 1389, when the Turks cut to pieces the 
army of King Lazar, and some of the surviving Serbian 
nobles sought a new home in the wild fastnesses of the 
western mountains, where they built up what Tennyson 
in his beautiful sonnet calls their “rough rock-throne 
of Freedom,” the severed members of the Serbian stock 
had dreamed of a day of reunion, when the empire of 
Tsar Dushan would be restored. All the great vladikas 
of Montenegro had looked forward to this day, and 
the lofty aspiration had been voiced by their saintly 
bard, Peter II, who at death was buried on the very 
summit of Lovchen, so that his tomb, visible far and 
wide, might keep his people true and loyal to his ideals. 
And Nicholas himself, in his nobler youth, had fostered 
these aspirations, for in his beautiful drama, “The 
Empress of the Balkans,” he had foreseen the renewed 
glory of the whole Serbian race. He had even, in 1865, 
made a formal compact with Prince Michael of Serbia, 
whereby he agreed to abdicate his principality, in case 
his own country and Serbia should ever win a common 
frontier. Yet, now he had yielded to a common foe, 
and deserted his alliance with his undaunted, though 
defeated, kith and kin. 

How widespread among the Montenegrins are such 
sentiments I have had frequent opportunities of learn- 
ing. I could not, for instance, in two successive years 
after the armistice, fail to observe with what enthu- 
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siasm the Montenegrins celebrated the name day of 
King Peter, the 14th of July, when they donned their 
holiday attire—perhaps the most picturesque costume 
in Europe—gathered in their churches for a service 
of thanksgiving, held receptions and parades, and 
danced for many hours the national kola, beautiful in its 
simple but artistic movements. 

Another fact often brought home to us Americans 
in our dealings with the Montenegrin people was this, 
that the regret which many naturally felt for the pass- 
ing of the Petrovich dynasty of Nicholas was tempered 
by the knowledge that, as Montenegro became absorbed 
in the larger Serbia, the sceptre was but transferred to 
a truly worthy cognate of the same family, for the 
Regent and Crown Prince, Alexander, soon to become 
King of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, was after all 
a grandson of Nicholas, through the marriage of his 
mother, Princess Zorka of Montenegro, to his father 
Peter, of the Karageorgevich or “Black George” dynasty. 
This fact has done much to weaken an allegiance, which 
otherwise might have been apologetic—under no cir- 
cumstances could it have been enthusiastic—for the 
unheroic conduct of Nicholas and his sons. 

As we reach the summit of the Lovchen pass, and see 
outspread before us the wild chaos of limestone rocks 
amid which the rugged mountaineers make their homes, 
we wonder how these brave people have been able to 
maintain even the simplest existence all these years. 
Not a tree or shrub of any sort is to be seen. Here and 
there, still lingering from the winter’s cold, are patches 
of deep snow, from which tiny streams fall trickling, 
but these rocky wastes retain no moisture, and the water 
percolates through the porous stone, to pursue a subter- 
ranean course to the sea. As we descend on the eastern 





Montenegrin veterans watching a parade of troops on King 
Peter’s name-day 


slope, scrub oaks and coarse thorn-bushes begin to 
appear, and then we may see tiny patches of tillable 
soil, often only a few square yards in extent, caught 
within rocky walls or carefully terraced by the hand of 
man. These pitiful plots, too small to be worked by 
plow or harrow, are cultivated with the greatest care, 
and planted with Indian corn or ‘potatoes or tobacco, 
three of the common staples of the country. 

Not that all Montenegro is as arid and barren as this 
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karst country, through which we are passing, that of 
which the capital city, Cettinje, is the center, and which 
is all that the ordinary visitor sees. Further east, one 
may come to broad valleys, through which rushing 
rivers plow their way between rocky banks toward 
beautiful Lake Scutari, and here we may see fields of 
hay and waving corn, with sheep and goats and cattle. 
In such a goodly land, where the swift Moratcha joins 
the Zeta, the Romans of old had built their town of 
Doclea—believed by Montenegrins to be the birthplace 
of the Emperor Diocletian—the massive ruins of which 
are less than two miles from Podgoritza, the modern 
commercial capital of the country. 

Passing northward along the banks of the Zeta, one 
may cross over a rocky ridge into another charming 
and fertile valley, that of Nikshich, while in the upper 
Moratcha country, of which Kolashin is the centre, there 
lies a mountainous but richly timbered region with 
splendid oaks, beeches, and pines, amid whose fragrance 
and peaceful shade we forget the natural poverty of 
the more western country. 

But, however rich and fertile parts of Montenegro 
may be, there is no question that, taken as a whole, this 
is one of the poorest countries in Europe. Under the 
old régime, she was treated as a foster child by Russia, 
and used to receive an annual subsidy from the Tsar’s 
Government. To Russia she owes roads, bridges, 
churches and schools, so that in the withdrawal of 
Russian support on the outbreak of the European War, 
Montenegro suffered a great financial loss—a circum- 
stance which, with Serbia’s collapse, may well have 
weighed with Nicholas when he decided to capitulate. 

Be that as it may, all intelligent Montenegrins realize 
that their country is too poor to have an independent 
economic existence, and thus not only sentiment, but 
also the logic of facts is in favor of a union with their 
kinsmen of Serbia. One might expect objections to such 
a step to come from Serbia, for whom the benefits of 
amalgamation may not be distinctly obvious, rather than 
from Montenegro, for whom they are sufficiently self- 
evident. Montenegro now draws from the Federal 
exchequer more than it contributes thereto, and it is 
not easy to see how it can ever do anything else. Possi- 
bly, of course, there are hidden stores of natural wealth 
which may some day be developed, and our experience 
with bleak Alaska shows that no territory, however 
unkindly treated by nature, should be regarded as 
valueless. 


Serbia, however, has taken Montenegro to her arms 
because the Montenegrins themselves desired the 
reunion. Montenegrins were present at Corfu in July, 
1917, when delegates from all sections of the Jugo-Slav 
people drew up the famous declaration in favor of the 
establishment of a single kingdom under the Kara- 
georgevich family. The “Great National Assembly” of 
the Montenegrin delegates, duly elected by the people, 
which was held on November 26, 1918, voted in favor 
of the union, and this decision was confirmed at a mass 
meeting convened later at Cettigne by five former Prime 
Ministers. And finally, when throughout Jugo-Slavia 
the general elections to the Constituent Assembly were 
held in November, 1920, only advocates of national 
union were elected in Montenegro. 

' And yet Serbia knows that Jugo-Slavia without Mon- 
tenegro would be like the year without its spring. 
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Unquestionably its most picturesque province, and 
already provided with excellent roads, the country of 
the Black Mountain can be made in the future to draw 
to herself a large proportion of the tourists who annu- 
ally flock to the Swiss mountains or the Italian lakes. A 
motor trip through Montenegro, to say nothing of 
Herzegovina, Bosnia, and Dalmatia, should be even now 
for Western Europeans and Americans one of the most 
delightful and stimulating experiences of life. It would 
take the traveller over some of the best constructed 
highways of Europe into mountain scenery which for 
beauty and grandeur is scarcely anywhere surpassed. 
Sunrise stealing over the Albanian Alps and sunset seen 
from the slopes of Lovchen are unforgettable glories. 
Moreover, there is the charm of quaint customs and 
costumes. Montenegrin weddings and funerals alike 
have a strangely primitive flavor, and nowhere today 
can one find the naiveté of Homeric days better exem- 
plified than in Montenegro. Any evening, for instance, 
in a Montenegrin town, one may listen to the guslar, 
who like the rhapsodists of ancient Greece, chants, to 
the simple accompaniment of a primitive cither, a story 
of the great days of yore, while old and young alike 
listen spellbound to his oft-told tale. 

But Serbia is well aware that in the near future Mon- 
tenegro must play a far more important part than that 
of a mere magnet to attract tourist traffic. For look at 
any map of the Kingdom of the three letters, S. H. S. 
Though the great rivers of the interior—the Save, 
Drave, and Danube—run eastward toward the Black 
Sea, while the Morava issues in the Aegean, yet it is 
not in southeastern Europe, which in respect to products 
is too much like herself, that Jugo-Slavia must find 
markets for her grain, her fruits, her swine, her sheep, 
and her cattle. These must travel westward to feed the 
people of Italy, France, and Britain, and the commercial 
future of the kingdom is absolutely dependent on the 
establishment of modern and efficient railway connec- 
tions between the interior and the Adriatic. 

There has been much angry discussion of the vexed 
Fiume question, because the only really effective railway 
connection at present existing between Serbia and the 
Dalmatian coast leads to the Adriatic at Fiume. But 
the day is at hand when the Jugo-Slavs will be able 
to laugh at all the fuss made over Fiume. When the 
new railway system projected for the kingdom by the 
American Technical Mission is completed Serbia and 
the rest of Jugo-Slavia will have close connection with 
the Adriatic at several points south of Fiume, and far 
the most important of these will be Cattaro. Here is 
the most wonderful harbor of the whole Adriatic Sea— 
perhaps the most wonderful in Europe—and this Serbia 
can reach by the shortest route through Montenegro 
alone. The soft limestone of the coast mountain range 
can easily be tunnelled, and before many years go by 
we shall see a railway of standard gauge running west 
through Serbia and Montenegro, and issuing on the 
broad Teodo (Tivat) flats just south of Cattaro. Here 
there is ample room for the growth, if need be, of a 
city of a million people, with splendid natural facilities 
for deep sea navigation, and here trains and ships can 
meet and exchange their cargoes. Most assuredly, for 
the future of Jugo-Slavia, Montenegro has a strategic 
and commercial importance which none but short- 
sighted people can fail to discern. 
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From Our Readers 


“He That Writes Idle 
Books—”’ 


To the Editor: 

I have read “Censorship by Jury,” 
“Justice Ford Protests,’ and “The 
Point of View” in your issue of April 
14. Immediately I turned the page and 
began “Among Those Present,” “In the 
Crop of Spring Books.” With censor- 
ship and Justice Ford in mind, the 
opening paragraph on the spring crop 
informed me that “merely to name the 
American and a few of the English and 
French (spring) books would fill this 
entire number of The Independent.” 

I thought, what, approximately, does 
that mean by actual count? I soon an- 
swered myself by a rough computation 
based on one title to a line, eighty lines 
to a column, three columns to a page— 
forty-eight columns, advertising omit- 
ted, 3,840! And, advertising included, 
surely it is a part of “this entire num- 
ber of The Independent,” 5,080! Or, 
average these two answers, 4,460! It 
matters not which, for any answer 
numbering thousands of titles in the 
spring crop is staggering. To my mind, 
seeking to steady itself, the name of 
Solomon came naturally and _ first. 
Then I took down Henry Vaughn and 
turned to this sentence in the Preface 
dated September 30, 1654: “He that 
writes idle books makes for himself an- 
other body, in which he always lives, 
and sins (after death) as fast and as 
foul, as ever he did in his life; which 
very consideration deserves to be a suf- 
ficient antidote against this evil dis- 
ease.” 

Of course, the thousands in this sin- 
gle spring crop are not all idle books, 
but that very many of them are just 
that is beyond question. What would 
Vaughn say of this evil disease in its 
present epidemic form? One comfort 
he would find that we may take. His 
century made books to last and ours 
does not. 

ALFRED M. BRooKS 

Swarthmore College, 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


Two Voices from the 
Southland 


To the Editor: 


I desire to comment briefly on the 
article by Major Putnam in your issue 
of February 17 on “Jefferson Davis and 
the Fight for the Republic.” Major 
Putnam resorts to the weakling’s argu- 
ment when he tries to besmirch the 
personal character of an opponent. 
Such tactics are common enough among 
third-rate lawyers, but one has a right 
to expect better things of a soldier. 
Major Putnam states, by implication, 
that the Constitution of 1789 was “not 
a compact between States,” and cites 
the language of the framers, “We, the 
people of the United States.” That the 
framers—and what is far more impor- 
tant—that the ratifiers of the Consti- 
tution understood it to be a compact 


between independent sovereignties, is 
abundantly proven by the hesitation of 
various States, notably New York, 
Massachusetts, and Virginia, to ratify 
until satisfied that their individual 
rights were safeguarded. Could they 
have foreseen how the language of the 
Constitution, and its plain intent, would 
be wrested in a later age they would 
have been, doubtless, more explicit, or 
else would have refused to ratify. 

Major Putnam assumes that the war 
was waged by the North to preserve the 
Republic. This Republic was the crea- 
ture of the Constitution. That Consti- 
tution was overthrown by the North, 
whose dominant party denounced it as 
a “League with Death and a Covenant 
with Hell.” The seceding States alone 
stood squarely on the Constitution, and 
endeavored to establish and maintain 
a Republic. The first postulate upon 
which the original Republic was built 
is the statement in the Declaration of 
Independence that “all just govern- 
ments rest upon the consent of the gov- 
erned,” and the Republic ceased to 
exist when the Federal Government 
violated its own fundamental principle 
by attempting to force its authority 
upon a group of States which no longer 
consented. 

Since 1865 the trend toward centrali- 
zation has been uninterrupted. We 
have seen the Constitution amended 
again and again. The central govern- 
ment has assumed the power to tax; it 
has assumed the discharge of police 
regulation; it has taken control of the 
suffrage; and is even now planning to 
take paternal control of marriage and 
divorce. 

Besides, we have government by 
“ruling.” In the case of the Narcotics 
Law (which, by the dishonest subter- 
fuge of tacking a revenue provision on 
it, was made “constitutional”), the 
whim of a Bureau makes a “ruling” 
which exerts the force of law. 


Major Putnam’s testimony as to the 
treatment of prisoners is not supported. 
The Neale Press has published a book 
whose author was a prisoner at Ander- 
sonville, and who completely exonerates 
Major Wirtz. This witness is entitled 
to at least as much credence as Major 
Putnam. 

Major Putnam conveniently forgets 
that the Confederacy was impoverished 
by the blockade, and by the German- 
like destructiveness of the invader. It 
would be hardly fair to expect prison- 
ers of war to fare better than the rag- 
ged, underfed troops who captured 
them. In the Confederate treatment of 
prisoners there is nothing similar to 
the exposure of the “Immortal Six 
Hundred” Confederate prisoners on 
Morris Island. Major Putnam also for- 
gets that his Government had declared 
medicines contraband of war, and even 
refused to permit medicines to be ad- 
mitted for the exclusive use of its own 
imprisoned soldiers. 

Major Putnam reiterates the old, ex- 
ploded charge that the war was waged 
by the South to perpetuate slavery. 


Slavery was already doomed. The 
white people of the South were tired of 
bondage. If let alone it would have 
terminated, not by selling the slaves to 
neighbors (the Northern plan), but by 
gradual manumission. The foolish and 
criminal activity of abolitionists de- 
layed the crystallization of sentiment 
against slavery by making the natural 
and proper resentment of the Southern 
people, but the end of the institution 
was sure, for the best of reasons, viz.: 
that it delayed progress and did not 
pay. 

It is interesting and amusing to a 
Southerner to observe the alacrity of 
States which never committed the crime 
of secession to bristle furiously when 
their own darling “rights” are men- 
aced. Much depends on whose ox is 
gored. But the latter-day champions 
of States’ Rights are fifty-odd years 
too late. They have sowed the wind, 
and they need not blanch at the har- 
vest. 

The former members of the Southern 
Confederacy have themselves “out- 
heroded Herod,” as witnessed by the 
way they tumbled over each other in 
their eagerness to ratify the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment and hand over their 
police power to the Central Govern- 
ment. The tide is driving the Ship of 
State upon the reef, and the current is 
too strong to be stemmed. We can 
only hope to save something from the 
inevitable crash, and wait for the turn 
of the tide. W. K. McCoy 


Gum Spring, Va. 


To the Editor: 


Seeing in the issue of your paper of 
February 17 an article, “Jefferson Da- 
vis and the Fight for the Republic,” by 
George Haven Putnam, late major of 
United States Volunteers, I, the daugh- 
ter of a Confederate soldier who spent 
eighteen months in a Federal prison 
camp, “Camp Chase,” must say a few 
words in refutation of some of the 
gentleman’s statements. ‘'o read the 
article one would think that the Fed- 
eral prisons were flowery beds of ease, 
that the rations were sufficient, and the 
quarters sumptuous. My father, than 
whom never lived a more reliable man, 
whose word was equal to his bond, said 
that the blankets at “Camp Chase” 
were filthy rags, the rations absolutely 
inadequate, and so reduced were the 
prisoners at times that rats were 
bought and sold and fought for as 
food. The South had nothing with 
which to feed her soldiers much of the 
time; the North suffered from no such 
conditions. 

Is it fair at this late day, when 
nearly all of our superb band of mar- 
tyrs (Jefferson Davis was only one of 
the many who suffered martyrdom) 
have answered the final roll-call, for a 
“Late Major of Volunteers” to make 
such statements? 

Even a vanquished South does not 
forget. 


Rose HARLow WARREN 
Beckley, Raleigh County, W. Va. 
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The Liberal League 
“We, the People of the United States” 


Inspired by Number Seven of The Liberal League’s Declaration of Principles:—To urge an 
international policy based upon broad principles of coéperation 


Bedloe’s Island! Who cares? Ahead, an entranc- 
ing mirage above the morning mists, lower Man- 
hattan! Crowded decks. Home again! 

Home again? Time was when the home coming 
‘meant more to us Americans than the reunion with dear 
ones. More than the return to familiar surroundings, 
the renewal of social intimacies, the resumption of the 
routine of living with a new zest. In those days, Bar- 
tholdi’s Liberty Enlightening the World found us lining 
the starboard rail and flashing back the message of 
liberty, gloriously proud in the conviction that the mes- 
sage was ours, our message to the world. Within us 
stirred genuine self-respect as we noted the eagerly 
pointing hands of future citizens on the lower decks, 
and ourselves felt the hush that precedes the fulfillment 
of a great expectation and silences all possible misgiv- 
ings. Then we bared our heads. Bedloe’s Island was 
more than a passing incident in our home coming. 

My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 

A fine sentiment, worthy of a finer phrasing than 
saccharined prose. Worthier, too, of a far finer consid- 
eration than we accord to it. Oh, yes! We sang those 
lines, times without number, in the days of 1917-18. We 
sang them passionately and, in a sense, sincerely. But 
frankly, in the singing of them there was small thought 
of liberty. Other thoughts and other emotions ruled 
us, and justly so. By 1917-18 our message of liberty 
had been given to the world long since. As the land of 
liberty our mission had been fulfilled for at least a gen- 
eration. Liberty as fine and full as ours held sway in 
other countries. Shared in by others, liberty could no 
longer be our unique possession. The reflection should 
bring no regrets, rather rejoicings. But with rejoicing 
should pair itself a new purpose. It is well for the 
world that Bartholdi’s statue should be no longer sur- 
passingly, much less exclusively, emblematic of America. 
It is perhaps not to be regretted that it stirs in return- 
ing Americans no peculiarly American emotion, and 
that it bears to the immigrant no distinctively American 
message. But it is not well that the immigrant should 
come to us thrilled by no finer expectation than material 
prosperity. It is not well that we should return to these 
shores and take up the routine of life proud chiefly of 
its “bigness,” its wealth, and material opportunities. 
For it is not well that any people should be without an 
ideal distinctively its own. 


GS set's aa 1922. A liner steaming up the bay. 


There is no lesson in all history of more vital import 
to us Americans today than the lesson of the passing 
of great peoples. There is no lesson more stimulating 
than the companion lesson of the rise of great peoples. 
At the heart of both lessons there lies the inexorable 


truth, fateful yet encouraging, that a people’s continued 
existence depends on its retention of a moral leadership. 
Witness Israel, Greece, Rome, Germany, France, Britain, 
America. Each, in its own way, a leader in some one 
phase of humanity’s moral endeavor; each proudly con- 
scious of this leadership; and each a great living unit, 
a people in the true sense of the word, because of its 
leadership. All alike doomed to share with other peo- 
ples what was once uniquely cherished. All challenged 
by fate to discover in themselves, and to proclaim to the 
world, a new ideal lest they perish. In the eternal 
scheme of things it may be of no importance whatsoever 
whether a people live or perish. But that a people can- 
not continue to cohere without a moral raison d’étre, is 
one of the axioms of history. 


“We, the people of the United States.” It was a 
daringly grandiose assumption. Made by our fore- 
fathers, it challenged a mere populace to achieve the 
solidarity of a people. Vain would have been the chal- 
lenge and barren verbiage the assumption, had no unique 
moral impulse stirred in the one-time colonists; been 
lifted into the realm of a common purpose; and finally 
transformed itself into the consciousness of a common 
destiny. It matters little how liberty was defined, 
through what particular institutions it was sought to 
be achieved, or whether the common purpose was always 
keyed to the common impulse, and the common destiny 
always a matter of impulse and purpose. What matters 
supremely was the human rightness of the professed 
ideal and its human uniqueness. Its essential rightness 
remains. Its uniqueness has departed. 

It is human to be proud of unique possessions and to 
cherish them accordingly. -It is also human to grow 
indifferent toward possessions (though they be virtues) 
that have no especially distinguishing features or that 
become a commonplace. Moreover, the master passion 
of one generation cannot and should not remain the 
master passion of future generations. Our one-time 
ideal of liberty is not only a commonplace in the world 
of the twentieth century, it is also an ideal that cannot 
and does not now translate the common impulse of the 
population of these United States into an adequately 
effective common purpose. 

Amazing is the optimism of those who still believe in 
the melting pot. Fatuous the attempt of others to pre- 
serve the American people through “institutionalizing” 
the new comers. Pitiful, if not tragic, the increasing 
clamor for subjects rather than citizens. By all means, 
let us cling to the fine ideal of liberty, readapting it to 
the imperative social needs of the twentieth century. 
But let us not cling to it hysterically, nor readapt it 
mechanically. A population becomes a people in 
response to its vital needs, and no people long remains 
a people if these vital needs are not progressively ideal- 
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ized. Americanization, so-called, must ever invoke 
fanaticism and provoke resentment unless it be itself 
the perpetual idealization of impulses stirring in the 
populace at large and the transformation of them into 
a common purposefulness. For it is not only we of 


- American birth and breeding who wish to call ourselves 


“the people of the United States.” The wish is shared, 
and shared passionately, by millions upon millions of 
our foreign born. Their wish cannot be achieved by 
them, nor can it be granted by us. Fulfillment lies not 
in the power of either party. Fulfillment lies only in 
the united powers of both. 

I am frequently asked by Germans why we Americans 
were peculiarly resentful toward them and why, more 
than our English brothers, we continue to harbor suspi- 
cion. My answer is always the same: “The war threat- 
ened our most cherished possession, and the peace has 
not removed the threat. Our citizens of German birth 
remained loyal citizens, but human sympathies which, 
though we could not share them, were humanly justified, 
set them apart for the time being. You appealed to 
these distinctively non-American sympathies, and by so 
doing you drove, and purposed to drive, a wedge between 
what you called Anglo-Saxon and German stock. You 
sought to disrupt ‘the people of the United States.’ 
Perhaps only a people conscious of its evolution from 
a populace as we are conscious of it, and struggling, as 
we must struggle, to preserve itself, could feel the 
danger and resent the threat as keenly as did we. The 
time will come, though it is not yet, when we shall be 
grateful to you for opening our eyes to the present vital 
need of our American populace. You have set us to 
thinking, and out of our self-communion there may 
come forth an America with a finer purposefulness.” 


We are troubled by the problem of immigration, and 
a serious problem it is in more than one of its aspects. 
But. if it troubles us it should also stimulate us. It 
should suggest to us America’s new message to the 
world; lead to the discovery of the unique and righteous 
ideal of which we as a people stand in need; help us 
to recover the purposefulness of moral leadership—not 
a presumptuous and intolerant leadership, but a leader- 
ship that, justly proud of its prerogative, is as justly 
considerate of the leadership of other peoples in other 
spheres of human progress. 

I recall one of the many mass meetings held during 
the war in Carnegie Hall, in New York. It closed with 
the singing of America. Orchestra and audience were 
turning toward the exits when, from the topmost gal- 
lery, a single voice of foreign intonation burst forth 
in the concluding lines: 

Long may our land be bright 

With freedom’s holy light, 

Pretect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our king. 
Stayed was every movement of that great audience. 
Then it, too, took up the chant with a spontaneous fervor 
such as only some undefined common emotion, some 
deep-seated hidden longing momentarily surging to the 
surface of a common consciousness could evoke. Was 
it the thought of our liberty that wrought that demon- 
stration? Hardly. Few of us thought or even felt that 
imperilled. It was, rather, the dawning consciousness 
of America’s new mission, the same unformulated long- 
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ing that, in the winter of 1919, rose in a swelling tide 
in the cities of Europe about our Chief Executive. One 
hesitates to formulate it now, so far has it seemingly 
receded. And yet the great passion of twentieth cen- 
tury humanity was genuinely articulate in America at 
the close of the war, and a war-torn Europe welcomed 
our leadership. Genuinely articulate! And if so, still 
stirring in every American and still capable of its 
wonder-work of leadership! Uniquely American not 
by any moral merit of our great populace, but by the 
very uniqueness of its composite nature! The passion 
for fair play as between peoples, the passion for peace- 
ful dealings, the passion for the mutual liberty of the 
peoples of the world, for that democratic ordering of 
international relations in which self-interest is tempered 
by moral considerations and selfishness submits to 
justice! 

The peace came. It camouflaged the great issue of 
the war. It left us in a murk of discordant objectives. 
It reveals a Europe torn by selfish dissensions more 
bitter than ever, enthroning might over right. It 
reveals an America drifting aimlessly, almost disillu- 
sioned, seemingly discouraged. Yet within that same 
America are still assembled, as nowhere else in the 
wide world, all the elements that enter into the great 
problem of the peace, and they are assembled in a 
manner that makes their union not only possible, but 
also imperative. 


Pro-German or pro-French, pro-Irish or pro-English, 
pro-Slav or pro-Czech, pro-Greek or pro-Turk, or pro- 
Italian! What boots it? Along those lines we mire 
ourselves in the discords of Europe. Fanaticism engulfs 
patriotism; factionalism of every description supersedes 
Americanism. Yet beneath all the strife and turmoil, 
and behind every dictatorial “thou shalt” or “thou shalt 
not,” the American people’s new master passion persists. 
Why not tear off the camouflage? Why not set forth 
this passion in its compelling majesty? Why not avail 
ourselves of the God-sent opportunity? For we—we, 
the offspring of all the peoples of Europe—we desire 
that which is best for all, not that which serves merely 
the selfish interests of one people. In that desire we 
can all unite, and uniting we both discover ourselves 
to be a people and assert our moral leadership as a 
people. We enter the lists now in the interest of no one’ 
people. We enter the lists in the interest of all. For 
what is best for all is best for each and best for us. We, 
the people of the United States, sprung from the loins 
of all the peoples of Europe, would fling Old Glory to 
the winds as the emblem of international justice, as 
the symbol of that mutual righteousness between peoples 
out of which we hope there shall come international 
codperation, and ultimately the peace of mutual under- 
standing and sympathy. If we cannot join hands on 
this issue, then the first seven words of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America are meaningless 
drivel. If we cannot be liberal in this respect, we shall 
assuredly never be liberal in others. 

Therefore, I welcome The Liberal League. Its seventh 
and final principle brings to the fore that genuine 
liberalism which is our heritage and in the practice of 
which we fulfill our destiny as a people. 

JOHN FIRMAN COAR 
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Some Expressions of Opinion 


I consider it an honor to become one of the 


founders of The Liberal League. 
HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 


President, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York. 


I accept the invitation extended to me with 
appreciation of this opportunity to serve such 
things as those that it is the purpose of the League 


to promote. 
Mary R. HILLARD 


Principal, Westover School, Middlebury, Con- 
necticut. 


Of course I shall join The Liberal League. 
CASPAR F. GOODRICH 


Rear-Admiral, U. S. Navy, Retired. 
I accept simply because the Declaration of Prin- 
ciples and men whom I know on your list of spon- 


sors make it impossible for me to decline. 
ROBERT S. BROOKINGS 


Pres., Institute of Economics, Wash., D. C. 


The aims, as set forth in thé Declaration of Prin- 


ciples, I sympathize with thoroughly. 
VIRGINIA C. GILDERSLEEVE 


Dean of Barnard College, Columbia University. 


I have read with interest and appreciation what 
The Liberal League proposes to undertake and I 
am very glad to become a member and lend my 


support in every way. 
PERCY H. JOHNSON 


President, Chemical National Bank, New York. 


I am quite in sympathy with its purpose and will 


do all I can to aid it. 
LouIs T. MORE 


Dean of Graduate School, University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

I am in entire sympathy with the principles as 

defined and think that nothing is more important 

at the present time than that they should be made 


to prevail. 
CHARLES M. BAKEWELL 


Professor of Philosophy, Yale University. 


Its principles have my approval, and I shall be 
glad to serve them in any way that I can. 
IRVING BACHELLER 
I have read the Declaration of Principles and I 
agree with them absolutely in every particular and 


am very glad to accept the invitation. 
FRANCIS K. PENDLETON 


Formerly Justice of the Supreme Court of 
New York. 

It gives me pleasure to associate my name with 

those who have at heart the principles set forth in 


the accompanying prospectus. 
GEORGE GRAY 


Formerly U. S. Circuit Judge, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


I thoroughly believe in the work of the League. 
CHARLES D. WALCOTT 
Secretary, Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


An Announcement 


League since the conception of it was first an- 
nounced, one great reason being that it was 
created in no atmosphere of post-war psychology, 
but in the free spirit of liberalism. Its object is 
not to make detectives of its members who shall 
spy on their fellow men but to examine hospitably 
the great body of recent ideas; to define these from 
the Liberal’s standpoint, rejecting those that are 
shallow and destructive-and welcoming those that 
prove to be sound and helpful. Above all, it will 
endeavor to reawaken in American minds and 
hearts a glowing national ideal in consonance with 
the aspirations of the Founders of the Republic. 
To be really effective the League must undertake 
active work. This means organization on a nation- 
wide scale. For, though educational campaigns 
can be directed and stimulated by the League’s spe- 
cial department in THE INDEPENDENT (there will be 
sections for the several States), the human fellow- 
ship of local chapters and public gatherings is 
needed to convert thoughts into deeds. And local 
tendencies in politics and society have to be dealt 


[tess has been much interest in The Liberal 


with quite as vigorously as national issues. 

Plans for this nation-wide organization are be- 
ing considered and will soon go forward—among 
other things it is the intention to set aside a cer- 
tain proportion of the revenue to be used for local 
needs throughout the country. But it is held ad- 
visable to concentrate for the moment on an active 
campaign for membership. In this connection 
members can be of great help by offering to put 
into the hands of friends and acquaintances Liberal 
League circulars and cards of invitation, both of 
which will be furnished them upon request. 

Readers of THE INDEPENDENT, and their friends, 
who are in sympathy with The Liberal League’s 
Declaration of Principles, are invited to lend their 
support by becoming members and participating 
in the League’s activities. 

The fee for life membership is $100; the annual 
fee for sustaining membership is $10; for regular 
membership $3. 

Please make checks payable to The Liberal 
League and mail them to the League’s headquar- 
ters, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic Affairs 


President Harding on America’s Duty 


N the occasion of the celebration of 
Memorial Day at the National 
Cemetery at Arlington, President Hard- 
ing made an eloquent and,moving ad- 
dress that aroused a warm response in 
the vast audience which crowded the 
amphitheatre. In words the earnest- 
ness of which impressed all who heard 
him, he gave utterance to his conviction 
that the United States must aid in the 
establishment of agencies of peace. 
After voicing the Nation’s gratitude to 
those who had made the supreme sacri- 
fice on the altar of American patriot- 
ism, and bespeaking for the individual 
as well as for the Government a spirit 
which expressed less condemnation of 
error and more commendation of right, 
he developed his leading thought of the 
expression of gratitude in action as 
well as in words. Among other things 
he said: 

It is the gratitude of action which has 
so zealously committed us to the preserva- 
tion of the civilization for which the World 
War veterans fought, and the task is only 
a little less difficult than theirs. Civiliza- 
tion can never be entrenched, it must battle 
in the open, ever ready to march on. En- 
trench it and it dies. Its defense must be 
progressively offensive. 

In the inspiration of the example of you 
who have thrice saved the Republic, and 
firm in the belief of the righteousness of 
American intent, and strong in the faith, 
we mean to carry on. 

There is another gratitude of action 
which surpasses all expressed in the others, 
which I hope to see recorded to glorify the 
last days of the Civil War veterans and to 
add fullness to the lives of the World War 
veterans, and tranquillize the lives of all 
America and the world. I devoutly wish 
the United States to do its full part toward 
making war unlikely if not impossible. 
While I would abhor a pacifist America, 
I would rejoice to have the United States 
proven to be unafraid, and yet the most 
peace-loving and the foremost peace-pro- 
moting nation in all the world. 


We have already proven that we can ; 


have less of armament. Let us strive for 
the assurance that we shall have none of 
war. 

* * * 

But the saying is not enough. We must 
do the things which rational thinking leads 
us to believe will tend to render war less 
likely. If we ever have the insanity to 
make conflict among ourselves we will 
deserve to sacrifice. But that must never 
be. 

Searching our own souls, believing in 
our own good intent, we can see no cloud 
on the horizon. We are thinking of no war 
for us, anywhere. But there was no cloud 
for us in 1914, and yet we were drawn 
into the very cataclysm of all wars. 

It is not enough to seek assurance for 
ourselves. I believe it a God-given duty 
to give of our influence to establish the 
ways of peace throughout the world. We 
cannot guarantee, but we can promote the 
peaceful adjustment of disputes, we can 
aid in the establishment of the agencies of 


peace, we can be influential in committing 
the world to the triumphs of peace and 
make hateful to humankind the spoils of 
war. 

Americans have gloried in our part as 
the exemplar of representative democracy 
to aspiring peoples of the world. If we 
have been successful as the exemplar of 
democracy there is a duty to perform in 
pointing the way and influencing the adop- 
tion of democracy’s peace. 

This is a world relationship we cannot 
avoid and will not avoid in the spirit of 
the America of which we rejoice to boast. 
But there is one thing which we may do 





Paul Thompson. 

Memorial Day parade in New York. Charles 
Earl, of the 17th New York Volunteers, 
aged 78, with the remains of the oldest 
Civil War flag 


among ourselves alone to make our own 
participation less likely and banish much 
of war’s hatefulness if national honor must 
call us to arms, 

* * * 

In all the wars of all time the conscience- 
less profiteer has put the black blot of 
greed upon righteous sacrifice and highly 
purposed conflict. In our fuller under- 
standing of today, in that exalted con- 
sciousness that every citizen has his duty 
to perform and that his means, his honor, 
and his life are his country’s in a time of 
national peril, in the next war, if conflict 
ever comes again, we will not alone call 
to service the youth of the land, which 
has, in the main, fought all our wars, but 





we will draft every resource, every activity, 
all of wealth, and make common cause of 
the nation’s preservation. 

God grant that no conflict will come 
again, but if it does it shall be without 
profit to the noncombatant participants 
except as they share in the triumphs of 
the nation. 

The deep earnestness of the President 
precluded any thought of political mo- 
tive in his speech, yet it could not fail 
to be remarked as a ringing answer to 
the statement given out by the Repub- 
lican National Committee attacking our 
associates in the war and as a challenge 
to the isolationists. While he did not 
mention the World Court by name, it 
was made clear that the fears expressed 
in some quarters that he had grown 
lukewarm in his advocacy of it were 
groundless. 


Chief Justice Taft on the Supreme Court 


Another great Memorial Day address 
was that delivered by Chief Justice 
Taft at Cincinnati at the dedication of 
the monument erected to Salmon P. 
Chase by the American Bar Associa- 
tion. In eulogizing the great Civil War 
statesman and Chief Justice, the 
speaker dwelt upon the partizan at- 
tacks made on the Court at that time 
and the attempts to curtail its powers, 
lauding the triumph of the Court as the 
bulwark of American liberties. While 
the Chief Justice made no direct refer- 
ence to proposals recently made in Con- 
gress to limit the power of the Supreme 
Court to declare laws unconstitutional, 
the inference was obvious, for he re- 
called similar agitation following the 
Civil War. Here are some striking 
paragraphs from the address that are 
deserving of careful study: 


During the incumbency of Chief Justice 
Chase popular feeling was strongly aroused 
against the Court. From time to time, by 
reason of its jurisdiction and its proper 
exercise, the Court cannot help becoming 
the stormy petrel of politics. It is the 
head of the system of Federal courts, estab- 
lished avowedly to avoid the local prejudice 
which non-residents may encounter in 
State courts, a function often likely to 
ruffie the sensibilties of the communities, 
the possibility of whose prejudice is thus 
recognized and avoided. More than this, 
the Court’s duty to ignore the acts of 
Congress or of the State Legislatures, if out 
of the line with the fundamental law of 
the nation, inevitably throws it as an 
obstruction across the path of the then 
majority who have enacted the invalid 
legislation. The stronger the majority and 
the more intense its partizan feelings, the 
less likely is it to regard Constitutional 
limitations upon its power and the more 
likely is it to enact laws of questionable 
validity. 

It is convincing evidence of the sound 
sense of the American people in the long 
run and their love of civil liberty and its 
Constitutional guarantees that, in spite of 
hostility thus frequently engendered, the 
Court has lived with its powers unimpaired 
until the present day. 
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Harris & Ewing. 


The new Federal Reserve Board. Left to right the members are: Adolph C. Miller; Harry M. Dawes, Comptroller of the Currency; 
D. R. Crissinger, Governor; Andrew H. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury; Edmund Platt; George R. James; Edward H. Cunning- 
ham, and Charles S. Hamlin 


In the heat of the feeling against the 
Court, bills were proposed limiting its 
power to declare laws invalid by a majori- 
ty, and there were serious proposals made 
to abolish this power of the Court al- 
together. The personal attacks made upon 
the Court by the party press were severe 
and unmeasured. This was the atmosphere 
in which Chief Justice Chase lived during 
his judicial service. 

While mistakes were made by the Court 
in those days, as at other times—for it 
was and is a human institution—one can- 
not see, in looking back to that decade, that 
there is anything in the Constitutional law 
as it was handed on to the next generation 
which is to be condemned. The result in 
the legal tender cases is still a matter of 
discussion by historians, students of con- 
stitutional law and political economists. 
The decision in the slaughter house cases, 
which awakened great protest, certainly 
served to maintain a wise balance between 
the national and the State powers. The 
Milligan case, which called out the bitterest 
criticism, nevertheless laid down the prin- 
eiple of the maintenance of Constitutional 
right during war, for which we are now all 
grateful. 

The verdict of the country in retrospect 
as between the fever heat of the radical 
Republicans in those tempestuous times 
against Constitutional hindrance, on the 
one hand, and the restraining decisions of 
the Court, on the other, is with the Court. 
The people now are glad that the guaran- 
tees of personal liberty were maintained 
by the Court against the partizan zeal of 
the then majority. The Court survived the 
inevitable attacks upon its jurisdiction 
then, as it had survived them so many 
times before. 


The Repeal of the Mullan-Gage 
Prohibition Law in New York 


On June 1 Governor Smith of New 
York signed the Cuvillier bill which 
repealed the New York State prohibi- 
tion .enforcement law, known as the 
Mullan-Gage act. Ever since the ad- 
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journment of the Legislature this has 
been a matter of heated controversy, 
and both sides have bombarded the Gov- 
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Design of the monument to be erected by 
the French as a memorial to the American 
soldiers. It is to be placed at Pointe de 
la Grave, near Brest, where General Persh- 
ing and his first troops landed. The design 
is by André Ventre, a well-known Paris 
architect, and the model was executed by 
Navarre, a young French sculptor 
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ernor with arguments and pleas pro 
and con. 

In signing the repeal Governor Smith 
made known his reasons in a long and 
carefully prepared statement. His chief 
points were that the provision in the 
Eighteenth Amendment for concurrent 
legislation by the States was permis- 
sive and did not constitute a duty; that 
the Volstead law was the law of the 
State whether it enacted a separate 
enforcement law or not; that the ex- 
istence of a State law and a Federal 
law meant that a man could be tried 
and punished twice for the same of- 
fense. After the repeal the prosecu- 
tion of violations of the Volstead law 
will lie in the Federal courts, where it 
properly belongs. The burden imposed 
on the State to set up a whole ma- 
chinery for detection and prosecution 
alongside the Federal authorities is 
wasteful and futile. The most effective 
enforcement consists in preventing the 
smuggling of liquors from foreign coun- 
tries and this rightfully belongs to the 
Federal Government. Governor Smith 
takes sharp issue with President Hard- 
ing’s recent letter concerning the obli- 
gation of the State to enact statutes of 
enforcement and his reasons therefor, 
and stands firmly for the State’s sover- 
eign rights under the Constitution. 

Considering the practical] side of the 
repeal, he recommends that the Vol- 
stead act be modified as to alcoholic 
content to interpret more accurately the 
term “intoxicating liquor” in the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, which would then 
permit each State to determine by its 
own law what it desired within the lim- 
its set by the Federal law. 

The comment of the press generally 
is that the practical effect of the repeal 
will be a partial breakdown in enforce- 
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Chile’s Niagara. The famous falls at Laja, Chile, which are likened to our own 
Niagara Falls 


ment and that the Federal authorities 
will be unable to cope with the situa- 
tion in New York, where the Volstead 
act, even with the Mullan-Gage act on 
the statute books, is so openly violated 
as to constitute a national scandal. 


Bidding for the Government’s Ships 


Thus far the tender of bids for the 
850 ships of the Shipping Board, which 
were opened on May 28, has not been 
encouraging, and the period for receiv- 
ing bids has been extended. Offers for 
several ships, including the re-condi- 
tioned “Leviathan,” are said to have 
been received from W. Averell Harri- 
man for the United American Line, and 
the Pacific Mail and Robert Dollar bid 
on ships running out of Pacific ports. 

One informal offer, however, in the 
form of a letter without deposit or 
bank references, has given rise to much 
speculation alternating with amuse- 
ment. This was from John W. Slack, 
of Silver Creek, N. Y., a small manu- 
facturer of canceling machines for the 
post-office, who presented a bid of $1,- 
051,000,000 for tne entire fleet. As this 
was nearly three times the present esti- 
mated value of the fleet and the bidder 
was entirely unknown in financial and 
shipping circles, the offer was regarded 
as a practical joke or the work of a 
crank. On being interviewed, Mr. 
Slack insisted that his offer was per- 
fectly serious, that he proposed to pay 
$51,000,000 in cash on October 1, and 
declined to disclose his backers. It then 
appeared strangely enough that Henry 
Ford had been in Silver Creek just be- 
fore the bid was made, and although 
he denied any connection with Slack, 
some people jumped to the conclusion 
that the latter was acting as Ford’s 
agent in the matter. While the pro- 
posal looks like a gigantic joke on the 
face of it, there seems to be some pos- 
sibility that the manufacturer of fliv- 
vers might be staging a dramatic play, 
either seriously or for purposes of 
publicity. 


Great Britain 


R. STANLEY BALDWIN, the 
new Prime Minister, has practi- 

cally completed his Cabinet, which dif- 
fers but little in personnel from the 
retiring Bonar Law Cabinet. Before 
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asking Mr. Baldwin to form a Govern- 
ment the King took counsel with the 
Conservative Party, by whom it was 
agreed that this choice would prove 
more satisfactory than that of Lord 
Curzon, by many believed to be the 
strongest candidate. The make-up of 
the new Cabinet indicates that there 
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the post is regarded as a serious de- 
fection from the ranks of the Liberals. 

Another new Cabinet member is 
Lord Robert Cecil as Lord Privy Seal. 
Americans will recall Lord Robert’s re- 
cent tour in the United States in be- 
half of his great hobby, the League of 
Nations, in which he won much per- 
sonal popularity. His appointment to 
a Cabinet post is expected to ensure 
excellent contact with the League and 
influence on League politics. 


The selection of the Cabinet was not 
made without some bitter feeling inside 
the Conservative Party which tended 
to accentuate the differences between 
the “die-hards” and the moderates. 
The failure to invite Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain into the Cabinet or to consult 
with him caused the latter to write a 
surprising letter to his Birmingham 
constituents, in which he said: 

I was led to think that it was the desire 
of the new Prime Minister to heal such 
differences as had arisen in the party, to 
let bygones be bygones and in the presence 
of what was not only a personal tragedy 
but a great national misfortune, to secure 
the complete reunion of the Conservative 
Party. 
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American blue-jackets in Athens. Blue-jackets from the U. S. Destroyer “McCormick” 
looking down on the city from the Acropolis 


will be little if any change of policy. 
Mr. Baldwin is known as a strong free- 
trader, and it is taken for granted that 
he will block the efforts of a portion of 
the Conservative Party to bring about 
a change of customs policy, especially 
in the direction of preferential duties 
within the Empire. 

Of the changes in the Cabinet it may 
be noted that for the present the new 
Premier will retain his old post of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which 
he attained such distinction, but that 
within a couple of months this office 
will be taken over by another distin- 
guished financier, Mr. Reginald Mc- 
Kenna, Chairman of the London Joint 
City and Midland Bank. Mr. McKenna 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Asquith Cabinet, and his acceptance of 


If my help had been asked it would 
gladly have been given for such an object, 
whether by personal coéperation in the 
work of government or by tie use of such 
influence as I may possess among my 
friends; and from my knowledge of their 
views I can say with confidence that my 
colleagues in the late Government were 
actuated by the same feeling, and that 
there was not one of them who would not 
have been willing to sacrifice any personal 
claims which he might possess in order to 
secure the complete reunion of our party. 


I cannot but believe, from the first in- 
dications of the Prime Minister’s inten- 
tions given to the press immediately after 
his acceptance of office, that he had the 
same wish for oblivion of past differences 
and the same desire for complete union in 
the future. It would seem that other forces 
intervened. 


If that complete reunion has not been 
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Harris & Ewing. 
The Shriners’ convention at Washington. Pennsylvania Avenue converted into a fairyland by myriads of electric lights in many 
colors and said to excel anything of the kind hitherto attempted at the national capital 


established it has not been because of any 
unwillingness on our part to forget past 
differences or because of any pretension 
on the part of any one of us that his 
inclusion in any new combination was 
essential. No opportunity was given to us 
to make our contribution to party unity, 
and no communication from the Prime 
Minister was made to me until he had 
formed his Ministry. 

The enthusiastic party caucus at the 
Cecil Hotel, which unanimously elected 
Mr. Baldwin as party leader, tended to 
minimize the extent of the breach, al- 
though Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Birkenhead remained away. A cordial 
letter from Lord Balfour and the ac- 
ceptance by Sir Laming Worthington- 
Evans (Minister of War in the Lloyd 
George Cabinet) of the office of Post- 
master General indicated the possibil- 
ity of greater party unity. 


Ireland 


De Valera Gives Up the Fight 


HE Irish Free State has given out 

copies of captured documents which 
show the definite abandonment of the 
Republican armed struggle against the 
Government. A general order of De 
Valera, dated May 24, addressing all 
ranks, reads in part as follows: 

Soldiers of liberty! Legion of the rear 
guard! 

The republic can no longer be sustained 
successfully by your arms. Further sacri- 
fices on your part would now be in vain. 
The continuance of the struggle in arms 
is unwise in the national interest. 

Military victory must be allowed to rest 
for the moment with those who have 
destroyed the republic. Other means must 
be sought to safeguard the nation’s right. 

Laying aside your arms now is an act 
of patriotism as exalted and pure as your 
valor in taking them up. 

Seven years of intense efforts have 
exhausted our people. Their sacrifices 
and sorrows have been many. If they 
have turned away and have not given you 
the active support which alone could bring 
you victory this last year it is because 
they are weary and need a rest. Give them 
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a little time and you will yet see them 
rally again to the standard. 

Thus is brought to a close an armed 
struggle which had degenerated into 
banditry and a campaign of terror and 
destruction which has been frightfully 
cestly to Ireland. The chief factor in 
prolonging this warfare has been the 
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International Newsreel. 
Natives of the Sudan in a crude boat of 
logs hewn by hand with a sail made from 
burlap sacks. In such boats they make 
pilgrimages down the White Nile to gather 
food in the unsettled regions where nature 
provides an abundance of wild fruits and 
vegetables 


fanatical and irreconcilable leadership 
of De Valera. 


The New Land Bill 

The new Land Bill, the cost of oper- 
ating which is $125,000,000, was intro- 
duced in the Dail Eireann on May 28, 
by Minister of Agriculture Hogan. It 
is the seventh land measure making for 
peasant proprietorship in Ireland, and 
the first introduced in the Irish Parlia- 
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ment. Its effect will be to complete 
peasant proprietorship and to abolish 
tenancies. It affects 70,000 existing 
tenants, representing an annual rent of 
nearly $5,000,000, but while making 
them proprietors it aims also at estab- 
lishing peasant proprietors on the pres- 
ent untenanted land devoted to grazing 
cattle and sheep. 

The land when necessary will be com- 
pulsorily acquired by the Government, 
the owners being paid in bonds at 4% 
per cent. The Government contributes 
10 per cent. to the purchase price, 
which with the present rents totals in 
about fifteen years the purchase price. 
It is proposed to settle the untenanted 
lands with farmers’ sons and laborers. 


The Near East 


Progress at Lausanne 

HE past fortnight has been an 

anxious one at Lausanne. After a 
period of inaction in which the con- 
ference seemed to be marking time, a 
high state of feeling was provoked by 
the Greco-Turkish indemnity question. 
The Turks as victors demanded a large 
indemnity for the Greek invasion of 
Anatolia. The Greeks categorically 
refused to payasingle drachma. They 
would rather fight. As a matter of 
fact Greek finances were in no condi- 
tion to meet any payment, while the 
reorganized Greek army was in a posi- 
tion to give a good account of itself 
on the European side of the Bosphorus. 

The strongest kind of pressure was 
brought to bear on both sides, Minister 
Grew playing no small part, and a 
settlement was reached which cleared 
away the war clouds. Turkey accepted 
the territory of Karagatch in lieu of 
an indemnity. This settlement was 
reflected at once in a sharp rise in Bal- 
kan securities. 

Since the settlement of the Greco- 
Turkish indemnity difficulty additional 
progress has been made. Turkey has 
withdrawn her claim to Casteloriza, 
thus admitting Italian sovereignty over 
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An airplane view of a large gas crater. This crater, which is over 600 feet in diameter 
and 150 feet deep, was blown out around an oil well that was being drilled, forty 
million cubic feet of gas escaping daily 


this island off the coast of Asia Minor. 
The question of the payment of inter- 
est on the Ottoman debt has been se- 
riously discussed, and while Ismet 
Pasha maintained that the payment of 
the coupons in foreign exchange would 
spell financial ruin, it is hoped that a 
compromise may be reached. Turkey 
has agreed to recognize the validity of 
contracts made between the old Turk- 
ish Government and foreigners up to 
1920, when the Angora Government 
came into power. 


A Treaty With Turkey 

The following is the text of state- 
ment issued by Secretary of State 
Hughes: 

Informal conversations have been pro- 
ceeding between Mr. Grew and Ismet Pasha 
at Lausanne with a view to ascertaining 
whether a suitable basis could be found for 
the revision of existing treaties between 
the United States and Turkey. 

These conversations have reached a point 
where the department considered it oppor- 
tune to authorize Mr. Grew to initiate more 
formal negotiations and to this end full 
powers to negotiate and sign a treaty or 
treaties of amity and commerce with 
Turkey were telegraphed to Mr. Grew on 
May 29. The conclusion of such negotia- 
tions is, of course, dependent upon a satis- 
factory adjustment of outstanding ques- 
tions between the two countries. 

The authorization thus given to 
United States Minister Joseph C. 
Grew, does not mean the abandonment 
by America of her interest in the gen- 
eral agreement between Turkey and the 
Allies. The American demands are 
chiefly concerned with rights enjoyed 
before the war which were safeguarded 
by treaty obligations, especially those 
protecting schools and missionary en- 
terprises and involving extra-territo- 
riality. 

British Get Control of Bagdad Railroad 


The fight for the possession of the 
Berlin-Bagdad Railway has been won 


by the British after a twenty-five 
years’ battle. On May 15 a British 
syndicate bought up the last share 
necessary to get a controlling inter- 
est from the Banque des Chemins 
dc Fer Orientales of Zurich, which is 
the holding bank for the Anatolia Rail- 
way, owning the Berlin-Bagdad con- 
cession. 

Frederick Gunther, of Dresden, who 
is the manager of the Anatolia Railway 
and who was the Kaiser’s confidential 
man in Turkey for twenty years, nego- 
tiated the deal at Lausanne under cover 
of the Conference. Ismet Pasha, the 
Turkish Foreign Minister, was kept 
fully informed of the British plans and 
apparently is pleased at their success. 
The British syndicate is backed by the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, which has 
big holdings in Mosul. 

The entry of the British on the scene 
may cause considerable complications. 
The Anatolia Railway, stretching from 
the Bosporus to Angora and Konia, 
was a Turkish corporation, but was 
controlled by the Deutsche Bank 
through the holding bank in Zurich. 
When it got the concession from Sultan 
Abdul Hamid for the extension from 
Konia to Bagdad of the _ so-called 
Berlin-Bagdad line, 18,000 out of 30,000 
shares were placed in the Deutsche 
Bank in Berlin. 


Soviet - British Negotia- 
tions 


HE British ultimatum to the Soviet 
Government, called forth by the 
seizure of British fishing vessels out- 
side the three-mile limit on the Mur- 
man coast; the execution without trial 
or explanation of Charles F. David- 
son, an English engineer, and impris- 
onment of Mrs. Stan Harding; the of- 
fensive notes of Weinberg in reply to 
the British protest on the treatment of 
the clerics; and the continued violation 
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by the Soviets of their agreement to 
cease anti-British propaganda in Per- 
sia and Afghanistan, was answered by 
the Soviet authorities in a long concili- 
atory note. The latter yielded on all 
points except that dealing with propa- 
ganda, and Leonid Krasin was instruct- 
ed to confer personally with Lord Cur- 
zon. 

The British have now replied in a 
brief memorandum, more amicable in 
tone than the ultimatum, but no less 
insistent on the points at issue. The 
memorandum, while agreeing to a con- 
ference on the limit of territorial wa- 
ters, demands fishing rights up to the 
three-mile limit. It suggests a com- 
pensation of £3,000 to Mrs. Harding 
and of £10,000 to the family of Mr. 
Davidson. It declines a conference on 
Eastern questions, calling attention to 
the Soviet pledge in the Trade Agree- 
ment which has been violated, and de- 
mands the removal of the offending So- 
viet agents in Persia and Afghanistan. 

The Soviet Government is angry and 
claims through its official press that 
Great Britain seeks to humiliate it for 
the effect this will have upon the nego- 
tiations with the Turks at Lausanne. 
The British memorandum seems likely 
to force a showdown of the connection 
between the Soviet Government and the 
Third Internationale. Revolutionary 
propaganda abroad is carried on by the 
latter, and although it is really a part 
of the Soviet organization, with iden- 
tical personnel, the Government dis- 
claims responsibilities for its activi- 
ties. 


Pekin Capitulates to the 
Bandits 


HE complications in China, growing 

out of the kidnapping of foreigners 
by Shantung bandits, will be straight- 
ened out shortly, it is indicated. On 
June 1, the Government officials began 
re-enlisting the bandits in the Chinese 
army in accordance with the outlaws’ 
demand. During the previous week a 
number of the foreign captives, includ- 
ing several Americans, had been re- 
leased, and when the negotiations 
between the bandits and the Pekin Gov- 
ernment reached what promised to be 
the final stage, only twelve foreigners 
remained in detention at the remote 
bandit haunt on Paotzuku Mountain. 
Not so happy, however, have been the 
developments with respect to the Chi- 
nese prisoners; at one point in the 
deliberations, according to authoritative 
reports, the bandits found they had not 
sufficient food for all their hostages, 
and thereupon hurled eighty of their 
countrymen to death over a cliff. One 
of these was a merchant whose family 
had already paid the required ransom. 
Minister Schurman reported to Wash- 
ington, on June 1, that the remaining 
foreign captives are being regularly 
supplied with necessities and are in 
good health. Meanwhile, Mr. John B. 
Powell, the paroled journalist, con- 
tinues his office as go-between in the 
negotiations with the bandits, by which 
it is hoped to bring about the release 
of the Jast patient twelve. 
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Tramping Through Mountain Wonderlands 


N the far northwest corner of Mon- 
tana there lies what is perhaps one 

of nature’s most unique and startling 
masterpieces. ASons ago the earth 
cracked across its surface, and the 
western edge of the crack, mounting 
over the eastern, created a mighty cliff 
upon a hitherto unbroken plain. As 
the ages passed, frost disintegrated the 
surface, storms and rain washed away 
all the softer and broken portions, 
leaving only the hardest rock. Today 
there is a wilderness of jagged peaks 
rising sheer from the sides of narrow 
valleys and above the waters of emer- 
ald lakes. <A geological freak, but a 
freak of surpassing grandeur. This 
wonderland is Glacier National Park. 
Of all the national parks, Glacier 
presents the finest opportunity to those 
who love tramping. At comfortable 
distances there are hotels and chalets 
offering the essentials of life at moder- 
ate rates. Best of all, one goes from 
point to point; one does not go and 
come. Each pass, each trail, brings 
new views. Looking back on a recent 
trip I made, its variety stands out as 
perhaps the most remarkable character- 
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Mist Falls, Glacier National Park 


istic. Each day the scene changes, 
each day seems finer than its prede- 
cessor. In retrospect, it is difficult to 
determine which was finest or best. 
These marvels are easily accessible, 
even to the Easterner, for a bare three 
days’ trip by rail takes one from New 
York to Glacier Park Hotel, the start- 
ing point for a tour of the park. A 
week’s walking will cover the outstand- 
ing attractions; two weeks is better, 
since it affords opportunity for half 
days of rest at some choice spots. But 
whatever the length of time, be sure it 
will be well spent. Moreover, one need 
not qualify as a long distance tramper. 
A start by 8.30 or 9, a comfortable 
steady gait on the levels and slight 
ascents, very deliberate climbing on 


By Murray Olyphant 


the easily graded switchback trails, an 
hour or two for luncheon, then down 
hill during the long afternoon to the 
chalet or hotel by 5.30 or 6. Eighteen 
or twenty miles is easy on such a sched- 
ule. 

My companion on the way out was 
undecided about the tramp, but con- 
sented to try it for at least one trip. 
We walked it, and some day when we 
need to be cheered in mind and body, 
we shall walk it again. We could go 
back now. New trails are opened every 
year ‘and will be for many years, since 
now less than a quarter of the park is 
really open and ready for trampers. 

Early in the spring we made up our 
minds to do it. We left New York on 
a sweltering August afternoon and 
three days later got off the train at 
Glacier Park Hotel in a swirl of snow. 
A cold clear day followed. In the morn- 
ing we drove to Two Medicine Lake by 
*bus and in the afternoon stretched our 
legs by a walk of eight or nine miles 
to Upper Two Medicine Lake, a lonely 
sheet backed by a tremendous wall, the 
crest of which was obscured by sweeps 
of snow. 

Next day we essayed climbing and 
took the trail up Mount Henry. Here 
was a pleasant surprise. The switch- 
back trail was graded to perfection; 
although rising steadily and from 
every turn revealing to us more and 
more of that wilderness of jagged 
peaks and glistening jewel lakes which 
distinguish Glacier from other parks, 
it was easy climbing and augured well 
for the completion of our schedule as 
planned. So down we went, mounted 
the ’bus, and returned to Glacier Park 
Hotel. 

The following morning found us 
boarding the train for the ride to Bol- 
ton along the park’s southern edge. We 
were headed for Gunsight Pass across 
the Continental Divide. From west to 
east, one climbs from Lake McDonald 
to Sperry Chalet, dwarfed beneath 
rock summits and hanging between 
earth and heaven. It is an afternoon’s 
walk, and then one rests for the night. 
The next day brought us through Gun- 
sight Pass. 

Gunsight Pass! Well named! A 
notch in a stupendous range. As we 
left, Lake McDonald lay dark beneath 
the shadow of the range. We crossed 
a ridge, wound around a shoulder, and 
Lake Ellen Wilson lay far below, 
cupped in a pocket by a wall of granite 
over whose edge the water falls appar- 
ently into a bottomless abyss. 

Now, we see the pass ahead, can 
trace the trail as it zigzags up, a stone’s 
throw away in that clean, sharp air, 
but an hour’s walk to reach even its 
foot. 

A night of rest at “Sun” chalets fol- 
lowed, and next day we went to Piegan 
Pass, peculiar for the noonday sur- 
prise. The trail crosses a long, bare 
slope, short in prospect, long in retro- 
spect, ends on a small flat table, turns 
sharp to the right unexpectedly, and to 


the left lies the superb Garden Wall. 
There are several such walls in Glacier 
and of their geological origin deponent 
knoweth not. Suffice to say that they 
are well named. Walls they are, sheer 
on both sides, rising for hundreds of 
feet, so thin at times that the setting 
sun shines through holes in them far 
below the top. 

Here another trail leads to Iceberg 
Lake, above whose icy water there tow- 
ers a mighty semi-circle of cliffs three 
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times the height of Woolworth’s famous 
tower, to Ptarmigan Lake, and to Gran- 
ite Park, from whence the vast ranges 
spread on and on and the sunset shin- 
ing over Heaven’s Peak tempts one to 
stay at least another night. 

Looking back over our trip, it seems 
to me that one of the chief charms of 
Glacier lies in the number of spots to 
be reached only a-foot or on horseback. 
Much can be seen by those who trust 
to gasoline for motive power, but the 
real joy comes to those who, resting at 
night by an open fire, swap the day’s 
experiences with others who have simi- 
larly walked or ridden to reach their 
goal. All the glories of the park are 
open to the tramper or equestrian. 

In her National Parks America has 
a rare treasure, all too little appreci- 
ated. Every year thousands upon 
thousands of American tourists make 
their way to Switzerland and other 
scenic regions abroad, without ever 
realizing what awaits them at home if 
they would but take the trouble to seek 
it. The wealth of scenic beauty, its 
accessibility, and attendant comforts 
and conveniences, ought to be better 
known. For my own part I rank Gla- 
cier National Park as the chiefest of 
our treasures, and it is a genuine pleas- 
ure to me to describe my own joys of 
discovery and experience. 
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French Woman’s Honor and French Novels 


HE issue lies between literature and 
the fact. France herself denies 
the fact, but the literature continues. 


- More than that, it thrives. And the 


fact? Well—— Germany has pub- 
lished a translation of Victor Mar- 
gueritte’s “La Garconne” with the title 
“The French Girl of Today,” and Swe- 
den has followed suit, calling it “The 
French Girl” simpliciter. The highly 
proper association that for years has 
supplied Swedish families with French 
governesses has furthermore given no- 
tice that French women are now to be 
regarded as undesirable. Of two thou- 
sand or more letters which were re- 
ceived from abroad by the Chancellor 
of the Legion of Honor, begging him to 
take action against Victor Margueritte, 
who was a Commander of the Legion, 
several hundred came from America. 

The author thus inculpated denied 
the competence of the authorities of 
the Legion to judge him on a complaint 
against his book, and maintained that, 
if he were to be judged for his book at 
all, it should be by a Criminal Court. 
He added that he had not meant his 
heroine to be taken for the everyday 
French young woman but only for a 
more or less rare, though real, by- 
product of all the late upsetting of 
French society. 

The influential Society of French 
Men of Letters, which surely cannot 
be considered Philistine, declined to 
support M. Victor Margueritte, who 
was its Honorary President. He re- 
signed accordingly after he had been 
expelled from the Legion of Honor— 
for a fault involving French honor. 
The fault was his book. 

On the ground that the Chancellerie 
of the Legion of Honor was thus exer- 
cising a censorship over literature and 
that all censorship is to be opposed, 
Anatole France, who is senior French- 
man of Letters, joined with others in 
blaming the action taken. He conceded 
that he had no personal knowledge of 
any Frenchwoman of the kind of “La 
Garconne.” 

The sale of the book was prohibited 
by the police on London bookstalls and 
in Rome. Switzerland forbade its cir- 
culation through the mails. The 
French Minister of Public Instruction 
prevented a film reproduction of the 
novel, and remarked that the title alone 
should be enough to condemn it. In 
fact, “Garconne” is not “Bachelor 
Girl,” as American book-notices have 
it, nor “Tom-boy,” nor “Flapper,” nor 
“Girl of the Period” in a bad sense; it 
is, in truth something alien to what our 
grandmothers called polite literature. 

' The literary merit of the book was 
unable to secure for it a sale beyond 
that of the author’s previous works. 
As was to be expected, it has now sold 
into the hundreds of thousands. A 
book which he frankly entitled “Prosti- 
tute” had been a failure. The coming 
publication of “Compagnon” (mascu- 
line), which M. Victor Margueritte an- 
nounces on the heels of this late suc- 
cess, is not certain to repeat it. It is 
not every day that French woman’s 


honor can be impugned successfully in 
a French novel. 

What is the use of bringing up again 
this sorry tale now that the first shock 
of it has subsided? Another fact that 
is not literature and really happened 
before the book appeared may answer. 

An American who has mind and 
thought he had experience was engaged 
in conversation with a French lady of 
social position. At a certain moment 
of the conversation, she half rose and 
then sat down again with the words: 

“I am considering whether I should 
call my husband to ask an explanation 
from you of what you have just said to 
me or whether I shall ask you myself.” 
The American was silent and she went 
on: “Do you say things like that to 
American women?” 

“No, I do not.” 

“Why, then, do you speak to me in 
such a way?” 

The American answered honestly: “I 
have always heard that French women 
expect men to talk to them like that.” 

Tears came to the French woman’s 
eyes as she closed the conversation: 
“So you think we marry our husbands 
and bear children only to behave in 
such a way that we could never look 
them honestly in the face!” 

The American had little comfort from 
a French friend whom he consulted: 

“Get all such ideas out of your head. 
Here in France, family life is every- 
thing. It is one of our proverbs—‘A 
man is a slave all his life long to one 
of three women, first his mother, next 
his wife, and last his daughter.’ ” 

“Where does the mistress come in?” 
asked the American. 

The Frenchman, who was a man of 
letters, laughed: “You Americans are 
suffering from too much literature. 
Don’t believe all you hear or read about 
us.” 

The Anglo-Saxon conceit that all 
French novels are improper and that 
French women (and men, too) are no 
better than they should be, is far more 
ancient than any anti-French propa- 
ganda. John Stuart Mill was not often 
seen to leave his cool philosophy, but 
he spoke passionately of his country- 
men’s depreciation of French women. 
He had known them in their homes 
during long sojourns in France in his 
youth and all through the years before 
his death in Avignon. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, who passed much of his life 
in France, where he married, lost caste 
and credit among his English-reading 
public when he said that he saw little 
to choose between the morality of the 
two peoples. William Hurrell Mallock, 
who has just died, gave the Oxford tra- 
dition in “The New Republic,” which 
he published on leaving the university, 
nearly fifty years ago: 

“A glance at the continent of Europe 
will suggest examples to us of these 
national chief goods. We shall see the 
Germans, for instance, following what 
is called Thought to its inmost recesses, 
the French what is called Life. We 
shall find accordingly that the chief 
good of the former nation, which is 


perhaps the highest of all, is the 
knowledge of the unknowable; whilst 
that of the latter, which is next to it in 
dignity, is the practice of the unmen- 
tionable.” 

Mallock lived long enough to know 
which nation of the Continent has been 
practising the unmentionable, but he 
might have insisted still that the 
French novel is always trying to utter 
it. Witness the surprise shown by 
American critics when they had first 
to classify “Maria Chapdelaine,” which 
the French reading public acclaimed as 
a classic in matter and style. One took 
it for granted that no French writer 
could have written so pure an idyl— 
its author, like its subject, must be 
Canadian. Another declared that it 
was only Harold Bell Wright literature 
anyway. A third saw in it a piece of 
Church propaganda. A fourth was 
sure that its selling success came from 
business firms buying up whole edi- 
tions to circulate for their own mystic 
purposes. 

Cardinal Newman thought there 
would have been no literature without 
original sin. Sexual sin is the prime 
constituent of French novels in the 
hard-kneaded, super-heated, and over- 
baked British and American traditions 
of centuries. French novelists may be 
partly responsible for this, although 
Newman thought it was due to the 
original rupture in the religious En- 
tente Cordiale between the two peoples. 
Philosophic Frenchmen may have slight 
comfort from the recent turning of the 
tables. In April, 1928, a critic so con- 
versant with the literary production of 
both peoples as Edmund Gosse has 
thought it his duty to say of English 
publications: “(There are) pressmen 
who see little in literature outside the 
fashionable sex-novels, with not a 
wholesome page from cover to cover.” 

What is wholesomeness? Coleridge, 
who was more antiquated even than 
Newman, speculated in a note on 
Shakespeare’s “King Lear” whether 
sex might not have been a proper mat- 
ter of comedy if there had been no 
original sin. Among the French, Ana- 
tole France, who outgrew original and 
all other sin long ago, describes poor 
Madame Bergeret’s fall in the way 
that delights college boys. Maupassant 
tells such stories as commercial travel- 
ers or civil service employees are sup- 
posed to like to hear. Zola showed vir- 
tuous passion when he found in a 
friend’s house one of his books placed 
on the family table as a compliment to 
himself. “It was not written for 
that,” he said. 

How convincing is the plea of Vic- 
tor Margueritte that war has upset the 
moral values of portions of French so- 
ciety? Time may tell, but English and 
American critics will do well to hesi- 
tate before they take it on his word. 
From Freud to Krafft-Ebing, from un- 
wholesome curiosity to exhibitionism, 
there may be a few steps, but it is not 
the French people, least of all the 
French woman, that is taking them. 

Paris, France STODDARD DEWEY 
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6¢(\EOGRAPHY girl! Geography 

girl! There goes the geography 
girl!” That was the cry of jeering 
New England schoolboys in the days— 
ezrly nineteenth century—when educa- 
tion for the female sex took its first 
step beyond the confines of the three 
R’s. Geography was a necessary part 
of a boy’s equipment for life in this 
wide world, but, said the tax-payer, 
why waste such unpractical' learning 
on mere girls? For years the battle 
raged, but at last the rebels won—and 
with geography taken, it was rightly 
felt that history and algebra and a host 
of other alluring subjects were far 
from safe. Who would have dreamed 
that a hundred years thereafter a 
school of thought would arise to de- 
nounce the teaching of geography— 
and history—and algebra—yes, and 
reading, writing, and arithmetic—not 
only to girls, but to boys as well? Of 
course it isn’t as bad as it seems. In 
the school of tomorrow, of which Pro- 
fessor Dewey and Professor Robinson 
are the prophets, the children will 
really learn much the same things that 
children have always been learhing. 
As I understand it, they may learn to 
read, so long as they don’t call it “read- 
ing”; they may learn to add and mul- 
tiply so long as they don’t call it 
“arithmetic,” etc. But “subjects” (al- 
ways in “quotes”) are taboo—just as 
in the old days geography for girls 
was taboo. 

The author of “A Mother’s Letters 
to a Schoolmaster” (Knopf) is anony- 
mous, but Mr. John Dewey is her gos- 
pel and Mr. James Harvey Robinson is 
her sponsor. The book presents the 
modernist ideas with greater vividness 
than is possible by any ordinary form 
of exposition. Peter is a child of seven 
upon whom a devoted mother has lav- 
ished all her time, all her learning, and 
all her power of invention. ‘His morn- 
ings have been spent at the Zoo, at the 
Museums, at the Aquarium, on the top 
of a ’bus riding about town, over on the 
Palisades hunting butterfly eggs, or at 
home building a railway bridge with 
his steel structural toys, or painting 
the scenery for a play which he and 
his friends are soon to give in public 
performance.” One day he and his 
mother are haled before the principal 
of a neighboring school for violation of 
the compulsory attendance law. Find- 
ing that the boy knows enough for 
junior high school and yet not quite 
wanting to put him there, the per- 
plexed schoolmaster arranges for a 
temporary suspension of the law and a 
continuance of the child’s freedom. 
There ensues a correspondence between 
mother and schoolmaster which, if it is 
as voluminous on his side as on hers, 
seems likely to result in the temporary 
suspension of the schoolmaster him- 
self. 

Peter is not an exceptional child— 
not at all. (Prodigies never are excep- 
tional, according to their parents; it is 
always the parent’s system that has 
made them that way.) “The capacity 


to know is limitless,” says the mother; 
“it is given from above. All that I 
have had to do in the matter—all that 
any one has to do—is to see that knowl- 
edge springs forth in conditions of 
moral purity and intellectual broad- 
ness, to see that ample means are at 
hand to meet the eager, simple thought 
and desire of the child to know and to 
do.” On the occasion of’ his one en- 
forced visit to the schoolhouse, Peter is 
appalled by the thought that a place 
containing eighteen hundred children 
can be so noiseless. He sees the list of 
the things the children study. “Can 
they learn them all right here,” he 
says, “while they are so quiet, and not 
doing anything? If it is about the 
world and what goes on all about, 
couldn’t they turn it all into like things 
really are outside, and learn it that 
way?” The mother, of course, thinks 
they very well could, and she and the 
child together draw up a plan. 

Much of what is said is interesting 
and suggestive. There is a delightful 
account of Peter’s learning to read (by 
means of wood blocks and letter blocks 
and the typewriter) at the age of three. 
But is anything to be gained by calling 
language “intellectual communication”? 
And in general aren’t the long, cum- 
bersome words and phrases and sen- 
tences considerably at variance with 
the author’s theoretical liking for the 
concrete and the definite? This is 
partly a matter of the particular writ- 
er’s style. Partly, however, it seems to 
me that it is the natural consequence 
of an attempt to reclassify human 
knowledge in accordance with a socio- 
logical chart. The ordinary grouping 
of school subjects is a_hit-or-miss 
affair; there is no single head (less 
general than “learning”) under which 
arithmetic, history, chemistry, etc., can 
be subsumed. But the author of the 
“Letters” takes as her maxim “the re- 
jection of the ‘subjects’ as the basis or 
starting-points of an elementary cur- 
riculum, and the substitution therefor 
of the vital sociological ideas, elements, 
and processes by which civilization 
evolves.” The large sectors of her 
great diagrammatic circle are Food, 
Shelter, Clothing, Exchange, Transpor- 
tation, Communication, Government, 
Recreation, and Information. Thus 
geometry takes its place as one small 
subdivision of “Counting,” which is in 
turn but one of the seven things (not 
to say “subjects”) under “Exchange, or 
How Men Exchange the Products of 
Their Labor Upon Recognized Stand- 
ards of Value and Measurement.” All 
this is thoroughly artificial, besides be- 
ing immensely complicated. 
judge from the detailed “Summary of 
the Relationships Between the Various 
Socio-Industria] Activities of the Chil- 
dren’s Centre, with Their Allied Arts, 
and the General Sociological Divisions 
of the Chart,” it leads to the inclusion 
of a good deal of information of no 
great use to children and of no great 
interest, from an intellectual stand- 
point, to any one. 


And, to 


Isn’t there, after all, a certain utility 
in the old non-utilitarian classifica- 
tions? Isn’t there, for example, some- 
thing uplifting in the idea that a thing 
as abstract, as unhuman, as geometry, 
should be set apart as a separate field 
of study in which human beings for 
ages have taken strange delight? And 
isn’t something lost when chemistry 
becomes merely a patchwork by-product 
of the study of food and building ma- 
terials? The rigidly anthropocentric 
attitude upon which the new peda- 
agogues insist might well be objected 
to as a sort of enlarged egotism. 


In “Through the Wheat” (Scribner, 
$1.75), by Thomas Boyd, we have at 
last a picture of life in the trenches 
drawn by a man who may be presumed 
to stand for the best type of American 
soldier — neither hyper-romantic nor 
hyper-sensitive, but full of repugnance 
for the work to be done combined with 
a determination to do it well. Boyd 
enlisted when war broke out, and, a 
youth under twenty, fought through 
Belleau Wood and the Argonne. His 
book will be a satisfaction to many a 
comrade-in-arms who has been waiting 
to be interpreted by some one other 
than the Dos Pasoses or the Donald 
Hankeys. 


If you don’t want to be corralled for 
a month’s tramp through the Rockies 
—“forty miles from anywhere’”—don’t 
read, and don’t let any of your family 
read, “Vacation on the Trail” (Mac- 
millan, $1.50), by Eugene Davenport. 
No mere rhapsody on the beauties of 
mountain scenery could be half so po- 
tent in its suggestion as this clear and 
exact description of just how to make 
the trip—how to learn to live with the 
mountains, how to walk and breathe, 
how to build a camp fire, how to avoid 
a landslide, how to manage the burros 
and get amusement out of them, how to 
rope a pack with the diamond hitch. 
Through all these practical details 
shines the writer’s proselitizing enthu- 
siasm. For a number of years Mr. 
Davenport (Dean of the College of Ag- 
riculture of the University of Illinois), 
his wife and his daughter and his 
friend—latterly also the daughter’s 
husband and the friend’s wife—have 
spent the month of July in the heights, 
from eight to thirteen thousand feet 
above the sea, learning and relearning 
what it is “to live day after day on the 
trail, following its lead up and ever 
upward beside the rushing torrent, 
along the sloping shoulders of some 
mountain giant, through acres of roses 
and columbine, paint-brush and monk’s 
hood, across fields of melting snows, 
and over the pass into another valley 
with new enchantments that bewitch 
the eye and uplift the spirit of the 
traveller.” Easy it is to believe that 
as a medicine for tired mind and ex- 
hausted spirit such an experience as 
this is beyond compare! 

MARGARET LADD FRANKLIN 
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MEN LIKE Gops. By H. G. Wells. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

THE CLINTON TWINS AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Archibald Marshall. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 

POSSESSION. By Mazo de la Roche. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
THE ORISSERS. By I. H. Myers. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


fp only item of marked novelty 
about Mr. Wells’s latest vision of a 
perfect world, is the idea, or bit of 
machinery, which connects it with our 
own imperfect world. Instead of fan- 
cying a planet Earth in the year 4923, 
and a magically preserved sleeper of 
our own period waking to study and 
marvel at it, he imagines a sister- 
planet, Utopia, peopled by a sister-race 
which is three thousand years farther 
on than ours. This planet, by some 
extra-dimensional mystery, impinges 
upon Earth or is separated from it by 
the slightest of barriers. As the result 
of an Utopian experiment, the barrier 
is pierced for an instant, and a num- 
ber of Earthlings are projected sud- 
denly into the sister-world. These rep- 
resent various types of the contempo- 
rary Briton: a temporizing statesman, 
a clever publicist, a fine lady, a chorus 
girl, a vicious capitalist, a ritualist 
parson, a pair of cockney chauffeurs 
—and Mr. Barnstaple, the honest, in- 
quisitive, middle-aged, middle-class 
hero of so many of Wells’s speculative 
yarns. 

As is customary in the Wellsian 
school of fiction, the most contemptible 
person in the story is the priest. It 
is he who suffers most by comparison 
with the Utopians, being a _ nasty- 
minded, hypocritical embodiment of 
everything the Utopians and their in- 
ventor dislike. One might almost sug- 
gest that the man of God has by now 
served his time as butt for post-Vic- 
torian satirists. The cloth does not 
precisely possess a monopoly of dis- 
gustful shams and frailties. We are 
all human: the radicals and revolu- 
tionists might well take a shot at some 
of us laymen now and then, and let 
the parsons rest. The world 
in which Father Amerton is so sadly 
out of place has outgrown physical 
speech, government, clothing, marriage, 
and all other crimes. At great length 
we follow the flow of the prophet’s elo- 
quent improvisation, sometimes put into 
the mouth of Mr. Barnstaple, some- 
times into that of “Serpentine” or some 
other strangely-titled Utopian. Mr. 
Wells is quite casual about who acts 
as his spokesman, quite sure that we 
will accept the false beard or high 
treble as a sufficient concession to our 
rather trivial fondness for the story- 
telling formula. So far as the story 


goes, all the other Earthlings are vio- 
lently cast out of Utopia, as they de- 
serve to be, while worthy Mr. Barn- 
staple, having shown himself at least a 
potential Utopian, is but gently ejected 
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from this Paradise, and returns to his 
business and his family a wiser and 
better man. 

I don’t quite see how so many people 
accept this kind of thing from Wells as 
fiction, but—we do. The truth is, the 
play of this man’s mind is in itself so 


.amusing and even so breathless an ad- 


venture that we are ready to go more 
than half-way in make-believe in fur- 
bishing up the make-believe required in 
a “novel.” And at any time, along our 
road of peering and animated reconnais- 
sance, the guide’s monologue of witty 
and timely comment is likely to be 
broken by some flash of revealing elo- 
quence, such as: “All the fixity that man 
has ever known or ever will know is but 
the smoothness of the face of a torrent 
that flies along with incredible speed 
from cataract to cataract. Time was 
when men could talk of everlasting 
hills. Today a schoolboy knows that 
they dissolve under frost and wind and 
rain and pour seaward, day by day and 
hour by hour. Time was when men 
could talk of terra firma and feel it 
fixed, adamantine beneath their feet. 
Now they know that it whirls through 
space eddying about a spinning, blindly 
driven sun amidst a sheeplike drift of 
stars. .’ Often, too, we come 
pleasantly to rest upon some utterance 
of inspired commonsense like this, 
which might well be inscribed upon the 
banner of the present hour: “There is 
no reason why liberalism should degen- 
erate into a morbid passion for minor- 
oe «6 a a” 


Private property has of course been 
abolished, or outgrown, in a_ world 
where (O dreaming H. G.!) men grow 
more individual in the very act of com- 
munism. Meanwhile, the rights of in- 
heritance and the sacredness of family 
property continue to be almost an ob- 
session with the British novelist. If 
doomed, the English land-holding class 
still growls stubbornly over its bone. 
Three of the stories in “The Clinton 
Twins,’ Archibald Marshall’s latest 
book, are called “Oakfield House,” 
“Yalding Wood,” and “Inheritance,” and 
deal absorbedly with the problems of 
have and hold. In one, a younger 
brother, devoted to the land, spends 
the better part of his life managing 
the family estate for a spendthrift 
brother and nephew, and has finally to 
abandon it to ruin. In another, a 
stately old house falls inevitably and 
(as we feel) tragically into the hands 
of a vulgar tradesman: whom the now 
pauperized owner still patronizes and 
reprimands from the buying side of the 
counter. In the third a wastrel but 
rightful heir is dispossessed and ruined 
by the cold-blooded chicane of his 
wicked stepmother. 


“Possession,” by Mazo de la Roche, 
shifts the scene from England to Can- 
ada, without notable loss of British 
flavor. Young Derek Vale, a budding 
architect of Halifax, unexpectedly falls 
heir to “Grimstone,” an Ontario farm 
on the border-shore of the great lake. 
An eccentric uncle has willed it to him, 
over the head of an elder brother of 
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the irresponsible guardsman type. It 
is a farm which has dwindled and suf- 
fered from ill-management, but still 
has good possibilities. Derek grows 
interested in it, and makes something 
of a success with it. But it is not a 
farming story, after all. The moral 
of the title is that an inheritance may 
change the whole drift of the bene- 
ficiary’s life, that opportunity and en- 
vironment have much to do with the 
development of character and the 
course of individual conduct. Neigh- 
bors to Derek are the Jerrolds, a Brit- 
ish pair, father and daughter; typical 
examples of the aristocratic English- 
man and Englishwoman trying to live 
the Squire’s life in a country without 
yeomen. They are bound to go under, 
as economic units in a land where in- 
dividual effort and ability are requisites 
to success. But they go under with 
flags flying, and without whining. The 
responsible and British part of Derek’s 
nature recognizes Grace Jerrold as his 
mate. But there are other influences 
at work in this wild country which 
involve him with a pretty Indian girl. 
While drunk he marries her, and there- 
after for some time he goes rapidly 
down hill. She has a child, to whom 
Derek finds himself unexpectedly de- 
voted; but the mother runs away, and 
the child dies by wanton chance and a 
drunken lapse on Derek’s part. . .. 
What is left? Nothing but a slow rec- 
ognition of his fate, of his duty to play 
the game; of his unbreakable bond, 
even, with the child-like Indian girl 
whom he is somehow constrained to 
take back and to face life with. 


When “The Orissers” appeared in 
England not long since, it attracted an 
uncommon kind of attention. As a 
“first novel” of more than ordinary 
pretensions, it challenged the usual 
curiosity. The reviewer always won- 
ders if there will turn out to be any- 
thing really “promising” in such a 
book. He seldom expects to find the 
advertised enthusiasm of its sponsors 
justified. But “The Orissers” was ac- 
cepted at once by good critics as some- 
thing not merely promised but achieved. 
Some of them said extraordinary 
things about it—extravagant things, 
as I think. But for the sophisticate 
reader, with a palate for Meredith, and 
James, and Hardy, and the modern 
Continental sensitivists and psycho- 
graphers, it is, as the Manchester 
Guardian says, “a strange and fas- 
cinating book.” More concretely in the 
terms of The Spectator, “it is romantic, 
it creates an atmosphere, it almost 
creates a world.” That it is, it inter- 
prets familiar matter from so fresh an 
angle, or with so unusual an accent, 
as to give them a new and seemingly 
different life. So (to compare small 
things with great) Hawthorne’s imagi- 
nation gave a new atmosphere and 
wellnigh a new entity to old New Eng- 
land. 

To make a fairer comparison with 
some recent work. “The Orissers” is 
for readers who, if they have failed to 
stomach the provender offered by such 
super-advanced “novelists” as Sher- 
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wood Anderson and Waldo Frank, have 
felt in some measure the uneasy charm 
of the “Rubé” of G. A. Borghese, or 
the “Jacob’s Room” of Virginia Woolf, 
or the “Demian” of Herrmann Hesse. 
Of such fiction what is substance and 
what is surface? I was about to say 
that on the surface “The Orissers’”’ is 
a simple and rather squalid tale of 
family enmities and intrigues center- 
ing in the everlasting British business 
or game of who-gets-the-property. To 
outline the physical plot is to outline 
a story of egotism, malice, and subter- 
fuge, of theft, suicide, seduction, and 
murder. The author’s real task is to 
persuade us how secondary in import- 
ance these mere events are to the inner 
action: to the tracing of an elemental 
savagery which underlies the elaborate 
self-analyses and compunctions of 
these, to the physical eye, sufficiently 
respectable and ordinary people. In 
the boy Nicholas, perhaps, rather than 
in any other single figure, is summed up 
the anguished and ineffectual egotism 
of the neo-pagan—or rather pseudo- 
pagan—type. His mood veers from 
self-disgust and distaste for his kind 
to a bitter yearning for pleasure, or 
to a sort of tranced abstraction through 
which he peers at existence as a flux 
of colored vapors, provocative, intan- 
gible, and really meaningless. Any 
glimpse of homely ease and peace but 
serves to increase his restlessness: 

“In the quiet and peace of that cham- 
ber his excitement gradually abated; 
and during the next half-hour he sank 
into an abstraction, listless, yet acutely 
receptive of the grace that surrounded 
him. The sweet, ordered living of 
which that room was an expression— 
the softness and freshness of its tints 
in the candle and firelight, the fra- 
grance, the implicit suggestions of 
leisure and security which every detail 
conveyed—all filled his heart with sad- 
ness, with a sadness made bitter by 
self-mockery. . The more deeply 
he became penetrated by the effluence 
of the scene, the more indistinct became 
his sense of its actuality. His spirit 
was projected into a sphere from which 
the present was apprehensible only in 
an essence as insubstantial as the stuff 
of memory. His actual perceptions 
coalesced with the memory-images of 
his childhood and caught their poignant 
aroma. He played with the wisps of 
sentiment that blew across his mind. 
He pitied them — insignificant shreds 
of anguished feeling, alive only to the 
littleness of one small, perishing con- 
sciousness.” 

Not for nothing, evidently, is this 
writer the son of the late Frederic 
Myers, president of the Psychical So- 
ciety and author of “Human Person- 
ality.” Not for nothing has he fed at 
the Nietzschean board and drunk the 
Freudian milk. Not by accident doth 
it happen that the only person in the 
story whom the author holds up as 
ridiculous and contemptible is also the 
only person whose conduct is blame- 
less by recognizable standards. Walter 
Standish believes in the decent thing 
and tries to do it. Absurd! 

H. W. BoyNTon 
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The American Revolution 


CAUSES OF THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 
By Claude Van Tyne. Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company. $5.00. 


A FEW months ago a Catholic his- 
torical student inquired of me 
whether in my opinion American his- 
tery would not always be interpreted 
in pro-English, pro-Irish, or pro some 
other nationalist terms. In his opinion 
American historians would never be 
able to free their minds from inherited 
traits and environed prejudices which 
have since the European war imparted 
so great a deviation from the straight, 
impartial line of truth. Historical 
knowledge must henceforth be viewed 
relatively according to the nativity of 
the student. 

My correspondent’s question is only 
superficially related to the profound 
one concerning the relativity of all 
knowledge. That philosophical enigma 
can be left for the present to the in- 
genious dialectics of our growing 
school of pragmatic historians. They 
glory in relativity. But the question 
does strike an issue that is vital in 
American school life and _ historical 
research of the present day. This 
very subject, the American Revolution, 
about which Professor Van Tyne has 
chosen to write a book, has become a 
subject for vituperation among the 
politically-minded school authorities. 
Under the banner of patriotism they 
have brought charges of British sym- 
pathies in the interpretation of this 
supreme event against many writers of 
school textbooks, among whom appears 
prominently the name of Professor Van 
Tyne. 

The patriotic schoolmen learned their 
history from authors who were still 
following the. mysterious guidance of 
Divine Providence in the freeing of 
America, as this was revealed by the 
prophet, George Bancroft, or else that 
no less, enigmatical development of 
Anglo-Saxon liberty as expounded in 
the writings of John Fiske and his con- 
temporaries. Both methods lead to 
national glorification, both are Chau- 
vinistic, both lend themselves to the 
art of the Fourth of July orator. By 
traveling either road anti-British emo- 
tions are excited. 

Textbooks of American history that 
appeared in the years preceding the 
late war were products of scholars 
more scientifically minded. Their 
analysis of conditions was none too 
careful, but they did make an effort to 
see both sides of the American Revolu- 
tionary issue. English politicians and 
soldiers were not held up to execration; 
all Americans were not pictured as 
angels of light. Hence, some color was 


given to the charge of pro-Britishism © 


brought against them by the 100 per 
cent. American pro-Irish and pro-Ger- 
mans... In the valley of patriotic faith 
the plant of nationalism is cultivated 
to satisfy the heart’s desire, and truth 
is concealed by the underbrush of Chau- 
vinism. 

Unknown to these patrioteers Amer- 
ican historical scholarship was receiv- 
ing a new impetus, and the whole sub- 
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ject of colonial and revolutionary his- 
tory was being reinterpreted along 
lines far removed from the naiveté of 
Bancroft and Fiske. The principal 
characteristics of this new movement 
were a wider search for sources of in- 
formation and a broader outlook on life 
itself; Many collections of unprinted 
material, both here and abroad, scarcely 
known to students fifteen years ago, 
were now avidly explored. Forces, both 
economic and psychic, hitherto over- 
looked, were analyzed and given their 
proper stress. The result has been the 
recent publication of many important 
studies on various phases of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Professor Turner and 
his followers have proved the develop- 
ment on the frontier of a new American 
people and have drawn into the circle 
of Colonial history the westward move- 
ment of population. Professors Osgood 
and Andrews, with their students, have 
viewed the Colonies as parts of a Brit- 
ish Empire, and not as potentially free 
States, kept in thraldom by. a tyran- 
nical mother country. The difficulties 
of discovering a workable imperial 
policy were emphasized, a difficulty not 
yet overcome. This new interpretation 
is, I believe, founded on a basis of solid 
scholarship and is free from prejudice, 
so far as it can be eliminated. I can at 
least speak for one who has had a small 
part in the erection of this scholarly 
edifice. I am neither pro-English nor 
pro-German; I am only pro-truth. 

This long preamble was necessary in 
order to place Professor Van Tyne’s 
volume in its proper niche. Professor 
Van Tyne is the first historian to at- 
tempt to gather all these various stones, 
cornices, and statues of scholarly re- 
search and from them erect a single 
building. His volume, therefore, pre- 
sents to the reader for the first time 
the present status of interpretation of 
the problem of the American Revolu- 
tion. An interpretation which had to 
be chased through several large and 
relatively dry monographs may now be 
easily grasped between two covers. 
Whatever. criticisms of the volume may 
be made, this accomplishment must 
always stand to his credit, for it is an 
eminent service which he has rendered 
to the historical fraternity. 


It would be unfair to stop the ap- 
praisal of the work at this point, for 
Professor Van Tyne has done more 
than to interpret the original contribu- 
tions of others. He has been for many 
years a student of the history of the 
American Revolution, and his most 
important piece of research, his “Amer- 
ican Loyalists,” fell within this field. 
Furthermore, he has been developing, 
through his lectures to graduate and 
undergraduate students, an interpreta- 
tion alk his own, and this forms the 
foundation of this new volume. It may 
be, as has been asserted, that the new 
material hewn from the quarry by 
other students is too evident. The kind 
and generous acknowledgment to his 
fellow workers, expressed in his pref- 
ace, prepares the reader for this. 
Surely this open avowal should not 
blind the reader to the original work 
of the author. This is seen at its best 
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in the first chapter, on the growth of 
the American spirit, and in chapters 
XII and XIII, which contain an expan- 
sion of the same subject. Moreover, 
Professor Van Tyne’s spirit of scien- 
tific tolerance and impartiality per- 
vades the whole work and makes it the 
best account of the causes of the War 
of Independence that has been written. 

It would be unnatural if there were 
not many points of interpretation upon 
which a student of the subject would 
take issue with Professor Van Tyne. 
The emphasis would always be placed 
on different forces and events by differ- 
ent writers. Herein lies the inevitable 
subjective element in historical inter- 
pretation. I will, however, spare the 
reader a discussion of academic 
minutiz, and call attention only to two 
important divergences of opinion be- 
tween Professor Van Tyne and myself. 
It seems to me that Professor Van 
Tyne has not completely emancipated 
himself from New England tradition. 
The Yankees have written themselves 
on every page of our national history, 
and in handwriting like unto John Han- 
cock’s have they placed their signature 
on the history of events leading to the 
Revolution. The happenings in New 
England form both the warp and woof 
of the traditional story, and events 
which occurred elsewhere are woven 
only into the fringes. 


There is no doubt that the occur- 
rences in Boston were the occasion for 
the outbreak of war, but Virginia gave 
the final decision for war and independ- 
ence, and on Virginia soil were grown 
the men who led the Colonies to vic- 
tory. The central theme of the Revolu- 
tionary War should, therefore, be Vir- 
ginian, and, until the forces that drove 
the leaders of that colony into the 
patriotic cause are more clearly under- 
stood, the event itself will remain unex- 
plained. Although Professor Van Tyne 
does not neglect the story of Revolu- 
tionary Vinginia, he does not place the 
colony and its men in the forefront of 
his picture. 

The second criticism will probably 
not appear to the average reader of the 
book as justified. Many paragraphs, 
and even whole chapters, are devoted 
to describing the spiritual forces which 
were driving the Colonies into revolt, 
yet while reading these passages the 
feeling persisted that Professor Van 
Tyne was just missing the reality by 
too close an attention to the superficial 
appearances. For instance, he presents 
a very able analysis of the pamphlet 
warfare, and in doing so justifies to a 
certain extent the supreme position 
these American pamphlets have always 
held in the traditional interpretation. 
He, therefore, fails to make clear that 
these writings are only emanations of 
the national soul, reflexes of the Amer- 
ican crowd, colonial ratiocinations. In 
other words, he has not familiarized 
himself with the newest contribution 
to history made by a sister science and 
undertaken to analyze the psychology 
of the American crowd as it expressed 
itself now soberly in the writing of 
pamphlets, now violently in mobs. 

C. W. ALVoRD 
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The" Traffic of the Stage 


SHAKSPERE TO SHERIDAN. By Alwin Thaler. 

Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 

R.THALER has written a good and 

very pleasant book. The work is 
inscribed to George Lyman Kittredge, 
a man to whom infirm or immature 
scholarship rarely ventures to dedicate 
its productions, and the research ap- 
pears to have been wide and careful. 
The special aim has been to show the 
continuity of the English theatre, and 
the book has not failed in this point, 
though the particulars by their mass 
and fulness somewhat intercept our 
view of the tendency. If continuities 
are the aim, one wonders why the 
author stops at Sheridan. If in mat- 
ters theatrical all the ages are breth- 
ren, why should Benjamin, the youngest 
of the group, be portionless? 

The theatre may be viewed in two 
aspects, as a craft and as a business. 
The distinction is sharp enough to 
justify Dr. Thaler in leaving the craft 
on one side and applying himself ex- 
clusively to the story of the enterprise. 
The exclusion is not absolute; twenty- 
four pages are assigned to “Costumes 
and Properties.” With this exception 
no fault can be found with the unity of 
Dr. Thaler’s treatment of what might 
be called in an almost literal sense the 
“traffic of the stage,” or with the in- 
terest of a subject in which masses, 
groups, and individuals are so strik- 
ingly contrasted and combined. There 
is the huge, loose, permanent public 
crystallizing nightly into those small 
transitory publics known as audiences; 
there is the strongly marked and closely 
segregated group of artists known as 
actors; and apart from both and from 
each other, yet knit to both and to each 
other, are the two contrasted and con- 
tending individualities of the manager 
and the playwright. The history of 
the interaction of these forces is ob- 
viously a subject by itself, and since in 
a way the cement of all these relation- 
ships is money, it is not surprising that 
the rattle of pounds, shillings and pence 
should be frequent, not to say continu- 
ous, in this scholarly and sober volume. 
I had the whim to test every tenth page 
from 10 to 100 for examples of this 
frequency, and found to my surprise 
that every page but one contained 
allusions to money, and in some the 
allusions rose to four or six. This, of 
ecurse, is not Dr. Thaler’s fault; it is 
the fault, or perhaps the virtue, of the 
records. Payments are set down when 
there is time or room for nothing else; 
the natural human reluctance to put 
pen to paper seems to be conquered only 
by the still more powerful human re- 
luctance to pay the same sum twice. 

A book which records business in 
terms of arithmetic should be dull, yet 
I cannot close this review without re- 
newed homage to the interest which Dr. 
Thaler, with the strictest eye to busi- 
ness and with a style that never poses 
and seldom frisks, has evoked from 
every section of his field. The glamor 
of the stage transmits itself not only 
tu the musty playbill on which Time 
and the printer have done their worst, 
but even to the scholarship in which 
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the fruits of the examination of thou- 
sands of such relics have been sedu- 
lously garnered. It would be hard to 
name off-hand another branch of learn- 
ing in which a method so conscientious 
would issue in a product so diverting. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


China’s Greatest Poet 


THE WorKS OF Li PO, THE CHINESE POET. 
Done into English Verse by Shigeyoshi 
Obata. With an Introduction, and 
Biographical and Critical Matter 
Translated from the Chinese. Illus- 
trated (Portrait of Li Po). New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Y common consent Li Po, Chinese 

poet of the Tang Dynasty, takes 
rank as the greatest poet China has 
produced. The period of his life nearly 
covers the first three-quarters of the 
eighth century. For over a thousand 
years Li Po has stood as one of “The 

Three Paragons” of China, his name 

being coupled with that of the incom- 

parable calligrapher, Chang Hsu, and 
that of Pei-min, supreme master of the 
sword dance. It is not, however, until 
now that an adequate presentation of 

Li Po’s verse has been given to us in 

English form in a volume wholly de- 

voted to this single Chinese poet. We 

welcome, therefore, the appearance 

from Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. of a 

beautiful volume, “The Works of Li 

Po,” with scholarly introduction and 

translations by Shigeyoshi Obata of 

124 of Li Po’s finest poems, eight poems 

by other Chinese poets in praise of the 

master, Li Yang-Ping’s preface to the 
first Chinese edition of the poet (com- 
piled A. D. 672), and the biographies 
written by Li Hsu (A. D. 934), and 
by Sung Chi (A. D. 1060). Notes on 
the Chinese text, a valuable bibliog- 
raphy, and a citation of other trans- 
lations of certain of the poems in this 
work are included. The frontispiece to 

the volume is from a portrait of Li 

Po, painted by a thirteenth century 

Chinese artist, Liang Chieh, and an 

invaluable map of China, showing 

cities, localities, etc., mentioned in the 
poems, introduction and biographies, 
with the distance scale given in both 

Chinese li and English miles, is printed 

in the form of end-papers to the book. 

Mr. Obata is an accomplished Jap- 
anese scholar, himself a poet of no 
mean ability, and has long given much 
devoted study to Chinese poetry. Per- 
haps only a native Chinese or a native 

Japanese scholar having command of 

English could so well have acquitted 

himself of the difficult task of trans- 

lating Li Po and retaining with such 
fidelity the emotional color of the orig- 

inal. Ohata has chosen to present Li 

Po in unrhymed verse, which seems a 

wise choice when we recall such of Li 

Po’s verses as some of the earlier 

translators have given us, hampered 

by the demands of rhyme which, for 
some reason, they imposed upon their 
interpretations. Joseph Edkins, Pro- 
fessor Giles, and Arthur Waley have, 
with enthusiasm and scholarship, given 
us some of Li Po’s poems in their va- 
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rious writings, but none of these, it 
seems to me, so well preserves the true 
Li Po “touch” as does Obata, and none, 
it will probably be found, is so free 
from errors. 

With skill and judgment Obata has 
avoided the expedient of emptying, as 
he puts it, the rich content of Li Po’s 
Chinese originals into overbalancing 
footnotes, and has instead chosen prop- 
er amplification or paraphrase in those 
instances where an absolutely literal 
translation would render a poem unin- 
telligible to readers of the English ver- 
sion. Obata has also wisely dropped 
phonetic marks, as tending only to 
mystify one not initiated into the dif- 
ficult utterance of the tonal peculiar- 
ities of the Chinese language in all its 
baffling ramifications. Necessary notes 
do, however, appear below the various 
poems still requiring them, but they 
are presented in a pleasing typograph- 
ical form that is a welcome departure 
and which does not detract from the 
beauty of the page. Chinese titles in 
Chinese ideographs are placed in the 
margins, and, to occidental eyes, add to 
the decorative attractiveness of the 
book, while they are a valuable adjunct 
to the researches of the student of the 
Chinese originals. 

A simplicity and atmospheric exact- 
ness appear in Obata’s sympathetic 
handling of Li Po. The following trans- 
lation of one of the loveliest of Li Po’s 
shorter poems exemplifies this. It may 
be compared with the versions by 
Forke, Gautier, Giles, Pound, Ayes- 
cough, and Lowell, none of whom, it 
seems to me, has been more successful 
than Obata in the rendering: 


TAKING LEAVE OF A FRIEND 


Blue mountains lie beyond the north wall; 

Round the city’s eastern side flows the 
white water. 

Here we part, friend, once forever. 

You go ten thousand miles, drifting away 

Like an uprooted water-grass. 

Oh, the floating clouds and the thoughts of 
a wanderer! 

Oh, the sunset and the longing of an old 
friend! 

We ride away from each other, waving our 
hands, 

While our horses neigh softly, softly. ... 


Obata’s Li Po gives us the first trans- 
lation of the poem written by the 
Chinese romanticist ona painted board 
which, left hidden in the ceiling beams 
of a temple in the district of Hupeh, 
remained there for centuries until dis- 
covered by a local magistrate. It runs 
as follows: 


THE SUMMIT TEMPLE 
Tonight I stay at the Summit Temple. 
Here I could pluck the stars with my hand, 
I dare not speak aloud in the silence, 


For fear of disturbing the dwellers of 
heaven. 


As in the case of so many Chinese 
poets, a pensive mood pervades Li Po’s 
verse. Obata tells us that even when 
Li Po is singing exultantly at a ban- 
quet table his saddest thought will out, 
Saying, “Hush, hush! All things pass 
with the waters of the east-flowing 
river.” GARDNER TEALL 
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An Anti-Loanshark 


Institution 

By J. B. Gilder, Secretary 

Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion 

[Although the following article tells 
the story of a work carried on by a 
business corporation, that work is of 
so public-spirited and beneficent a char- 


acter that we gladly give space to an 
account of it.] 


VERYBODY, rich or poor, is a po- 
tential borrower. The wealthy 
often borrow large sums in order to 
make big earnings or winnings. The 
pcor borrow a little at a time, to tide 
over emergencies. In flush times, peo- 
ple wish to borrow for expansion; in 
lean times they have to borrow to keep 
going. That is why the commercial 
bank is, as a rule, a big money-maker. 
The lending business is not, generally 
speaking, subject to the fluctuations 
that mark industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural undertakings. 

The commercial banks, trust compa- 
nies, and private banking-houses of 
America have long ministered to the 
needs of the well-to-do; but not until 
thirteen years ago did the economic 
needs of the wage-earning and small- 
salaried class receive the consideration 
of American financiers. It was in 1910 
that the Morris Plan of industrial loans 
and savings came into being, with the 
establishment of the Fidelity Savings 
and Trust Company at Norfolk, Va.— 
the home town of Arthur J. Morris, 
founder of the system. The second 
company was started at Atlanta, Ga., 
in 1911. Three others followed in 1912 
—at Baltimore, Washington, and Rich- 
mond. Eight were opened in 1913, four 
in 1914, thirteen in 1915, and thirty in 
1916. Today 98 companies are oper- 
ating the plan in over 100 American 
cities. The capital invested has grown 
from $20,000 to $13,800,000, and the 
annual volume of loans from $45,500 
to $80,000,000. On the thirteenth anni- 
versary of the Norfolk opening, $363,- 
000,000 had been lent to nearly 2,000,- 
000 borrowers, in sums averaging a lit- 
tle over $180. 
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The Morris Plan itself is extremely 
simple. A man needs, say, $100 to tide 
over some unforeseen financial diffi- 
culty. Being unknown at the commer- 
cial banks and having no securities he 
can borrow on, he has to rely on the 
generosity of a friend, trust himself to 
the tender mercies of a loanshark, or 
seek relief at the counter of a Morris 
Plan bank. Here, if his application is , 
granted, he pays a small charge towards 
the cost of investigation, and gives a 
promissory note signed by himself and 
two co-makers, who thereby become 
jointly and severally responsible. 

This note is discounted at the legal 
rate of interest, and a small charge is 
made for investigation expenses. For 
each $100 of his indebtedness the bor- 
rower agrees to pay $2 a week toward 
the purchase of a certificate of invest- 
ment equaling the amount of his loan. 
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June 9, 1923 


At the end of fifty weeks he has paid 
for this certificate in full, and two 
weeks later he may cash it at the bank 
and pay off his note, which is then due. 

He has not had to pawn his watch or 
mortgage his furniture, and instead of 
paying a ruinous rate of interest to a 
disreputable money-lender he has dealt 
with honest people. 


When his debt is paid he may, if he 
wishes, buy one or more of the bank’s 
certificates of investment, either on the 
instalment plan or for cash; and these 
will be available as security for future 
loans, in which case no indorsements 
will be necessary. Many a man who 
begins as a borrower ends by becoming 
an investor in interest-bearing Morris 
Plan certificates; but one does not have 
to be a borrower in order to buy them. 

What the operation of this plan has 
meant to the 2,000,000 Americans who 
have availed themselves of it since 
March, 1910, is easy to see. Probably 
nine out of every ten have been freed 
from the tyranny of the loanshark. In- 
stead of doing business behind screens, 
at ruinous rates of interest, they have 
negotiated loans on fair terms with 
reputable lenders. And very many of 
them have learned, through this new 
contact, invaluable lessons of thrift. 
The Morris Plan Company of New 
York, for instance, capitalized at only 
$1,000,000, lent $13,768,751 in 1922, 
nearly $5,000,000 of the funds employed 
in making its loans being derived from 
the sale of its own certificates of in- 
vestment, bearing 5 per cent. interest 
from date of purchase to date of re- 
demption. 

Glancing over the list of men of na- 
tional reputation identified with the 
development of the Morris Plan sinte 
1910, as officers, directors, or members 
of organization committees, one finds 
the names of such leaders as Newton 
D. Baker, ex-Secretary of War; 
Thomas F. Bayard, United States Sen- 
ator; E. J. Buckland, President New 
Haven Railroad; George F. Canfield, 
President New York State Charities 
Aid Association; Newcomb Carlton, 
President Western Union Telegraph 
Company; William Hamlin Childs, 
Chairman The Barrett Company; John 
H. Fulton, President National Park 
Bank, New York; Peter W. Goebel, ex- 
President American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion; P. L. Goldsborough, ex-Governor 
of Maryland; the late David H. Greer, 
Bishop of New York; Myron L. Her- 
rick, Ambassador to France; L. H. Kit- 
tredge, President Peerless Motor Car 
Company; Louis K. Liggett, President 
United Drug Company; Edwin T. Mere- 
dith, ex-Secretary of Agriculture; 
Charles H. Sabin, Chairman Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York; Herbert 
L. Satterlee, ex-Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy; Alfred E. Smith, Governor 
of New York; William B. Storey, Presi- 
dent Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad; A. B. Swift, Swift & Co., 
Chicago; E. V. R. Thayer, financier; 
Henry R. Towne, Chairman Yale & 

Towne Manufacturing Company; Wind- 
sor T. White, President White Motor 
Company; John S. Wiles, Vice-Presi- 
dent Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company. 
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United for the Nation’s need 


We are a people scattered over 
three million square miles of terri- 
tory—a people whose daily com- 
mercial transactions and social 
interests are as wide-spread as our 
boundaries. Only a unified tele- 
phone service, covering the whole 
country, can serve our needs. 


Such a service, in turn, requires 
a national organization with uni- 
form policies and operating 
methods; and also in each com- 
munity a local organization with 
full authority and responsibility for 
the problems of that community. 


Such a service is the service of 
the Bell System. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand employees and 


toward Better Service 


approximately six thousand local 
operating units cover the length 
and breadth of the land. Uniting 
these community organizations are 
the Associated Companies of the 
Bell System, each responsible for 
service in its territory. 


Linking together the Associated 
Companies is the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 
It operates the long distance lines, 
develops nation-wide policies, 
standards of practice and equip- 
ment for the improvement of the 
service and for the benefit of all. 


In this commonwealth of service 
the best interests of the nation and 
the community are equally served. 


"“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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Hudson River 
by Daylight 
Don’t miss it this year!—the most de- 
lightful inland water trip on the American 
continent. Inspiring views of lofty Pali- 
sades and headlands; beautiful shore 


vistas; points of historic interest. A new 
thrill at every turn. 


The Pleasant Route 
To Vacation Lands 


No matter which direction you travel, 
the Day Line forms the ideal connecting 
link between New York and the Catskills, 
es, Rng; ets nen Saratoga, Lake 
George, e Champlain, Niagara Falls 
and all ly North, East and West. 
Delightful One-Day Outings from New 
York. 

Daily and Sunday service—season , 
May 12 to Oct. 21. Rail tickets ' 
qcoopted, New York to Albany, 

Albany to New York. 
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MANUSCRIPT 


suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK 


issue carefully examined. Published in 
A-1 style, royalty basis, if accepted. Copy 
MUST be forwarded COMPLETE to war- 
rant examination. RoxBuRGH PUBLISHING 
Co., Inc., 61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


135th Dividend. 

The regular quarterly dividend of Two 
Dollars and twenty-five cents per share will 
be paid on Monday, July 16, 1923, to stock- 
holders of record at the gy of business 


on Wednesday, June 20, 192 
H. BLAIR- SMITH, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Gold Bonds 
Due July 1, 1929 
Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on July 1, 1923, at the office or agency of the 
Company in New York or in Boston, will be paid 
in New York at the Bankers Trust Company, 16 
Wall Street, or in Boston at The Merchants Na- 


‘tional Bank, 
H, BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 














MERGENTHALER a, 90. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
DIVIDEND 10, 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent on 
the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
awe A will be paid on June 30, 1923, to the stock- 

olders of record as they appear at the close of 
business on June 6, 1923. The Transfer Books will 


not be closed. 
JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 


UTAH COPPER COMPANY 
25 Broad St., New York, May 17, 1923. 
The Board of Directors of Utah Copper Com- 
pany ae this day declared a quarterly distribu- 
tion of $1.00 per share, payable June 30, 1923, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 


June 8, 1923, 
C. V. JENKINS, Treasurer. 


» 1923. 
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Sentence Work on the Entire Contents. 
Write a balanced sentence in which you 
present the principal thought of the arti- 
cle called “ ‘Profiteering’ and the Housing 
Trouble.” 

In a periodic sentence containing a num- 
ber of phrases or clauses, tell what Mr. 
H. Rushton Fairclough believes will be the 
future of Montenegro. 

Write an epigrammatic sentence—that is, 
a sentence somewhat resembling a proverb 
—in which you summarize the most im- 
portant thought of the article called ‘‘We, 
the People of the United States.” 

Write a long complex sentence in which 
you show the advantages that may be 
gained by choosing ‘Mountain Wonder- 
lands” as a place for vacation excursions. 
Write a loose sentence in which you sum- 
marize what President Harding said is 
America’s duty. 

Select the item of news that you believe 
most worthy of discussion by your class. 
Write that item as a single sentence. Name 
the principal point, or feature, of the 
news in the very first words of your 
sentence. 

Draw from the book reviews a series of 
sentences that embody principles of criti- 
cism. Write the sentences in the form of 
numbered statements. Write no more than 
one sentence to express one principle of 
criticism. 

Write a sentence that might be used in 
an advertising campaign in the interests 
of the Morris Plan, as explained in the 
article called ‘An Anti-Loanshark Institu- 
tion.” Make the sentence as short as pos- 
sible. Make it emphasize the feature of 
the Morris Plan that is most likely to 
appeal to ordinary people. 

Write a single emphatic sentence that will 
give the thought of the leading editorial 
article. Make your sentence imperative in 
form. 

“We, the People of the United States.”’ 


The article contains a Jarge number of 
epigrammatic sentences. Draw a line un- 
der every such sentence. Arrange the 
sentences in groups according to thought. 
Number the sentences in every group. Tell 
what thoughts are made emphatic in the 
article. 

“It is not well that the immigrant should 
come to us thrilled by no finer expecta- 
tion than material prosperity.’”’ What does 
the sentence mean? Write a paragraph in 
which you emphasize the expectation, other 
than material, by which the immigrant 
might be thrilled. 

Invent an original short story concerning 
two immigrants, one of whom sought ma- 
terial prosperity; the other, something 
finer. 

“There is no lesson in all history of more 
vital import to us Americans today than 
the lesson of the passing of great peoples.” 
Write a paragraph in which you show how 
any great people ‘“‘passed.”” Indicate some- 
thing concerning the reason for the pass- 
ing. 

Write an editorial article in which you 
point out, with emphasis, the lesson that 
the United States should learn from the 
passing of great peoples. 

“A people’s continued existence depends 
on its retention of a moral leadership.” 
Write a paragraph in which you try to 
prove that this is true. Make use of the 
method of specific example. 

“Pitiful, if not tragic, is the increasing 
clamor for subjects rather than citizens.” 
Contrast the meanings of the two words, 
“subjects” and “citizens.” In a_ single- 
sentence tell why citizens are more to be 
preferred than subjects. 

Description. 

Imagine that you walk along the road pic- 
tured on page 365. Write a description 
of what you see, and tell of your impres- 
sions. 

Read aloud a paragraph of description 
from the article on Montenegro. What is 
the point of view? What words do most 
to make the description good? 

Current Topics. 

Make a list of the important names that 
appear in connection with the news of the 
week. Tell something about every person. 


I. The Liberal League. 

1. Explain the statement: “As the land of 
liberty our mission had been fulfilled for at 
least a generation.” 

2. What do you think is the meaning of the 
statement: “Amazing is the optimism of 
those who still believe in the melting pot”? 

8. What is Mr. Coar’s answer to the question 
“frequently asked by Germans why we 
Americans were peculiarly resentful toward 
them’? 

4. What does he feel should be “America’s 
new message to the world”? 

Il. The Future of Montenegro. 

Locate on the map: Jugo-Slavia, Monte- 
negro, Cattaro, Cettinje, Lake Scutari; 
“The Save, Drave, and Danube”; the Mo- 
rava, the Adriatic, Fiume, Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, and Dalmatia. 

2. Look up and describe the relations ef the 
ee with the Turks. 

8. Explain why, ‘Under the old régime, she 
was treated as a foster child by Russia.” 
Explain the benefits to Montenegro. 

4. Describe the relations of Montenegro and 
Serbia. Why did Montenegro declare war? 

5. Explain the interdependence of Serbia and 
Montenegro today. 

6. How does this article help explain the 
desire of the Jugo-Slavs for Fiume? 

Ill. ‘‘Profiteering’” and the Housing Trou- 

e. 

1. What distinctions in the elements of the 
housing problem does Mr. Franklin make? 

2. What does he consider ‘“‘the primary cause 
of the housing shortage’? What is its 
remedy? 

38. What was the justification of the emer- 
gency rent laws? What were their effects? 

4. What cause of the building shortage lies 
in conditions within the building trades? 
What possible remedies are there? 

5. How does the author distinguish the case 
of the landlords from the case of those con- 
cerned with the maintenance of monopoly 
in the building operations? 

IV. Domestic Affairs, Editorials. 

1. Explain President Harding’s “ringing an- 
swer to the statement given out by the 
Republican National Committee attacking 
our associates in the war and as a chal- 
lenge to the isolationists.” 

2. Explain the question of President Harding 
and “the Thirty-One.” 

8. Explain the statement: “During the incum- 
bency of Chief Justice Chase popular feel- 
ing was strongly aroused against the 
Court.” 

4. How does Chief Justice Taft show that, 

“From: time to time, by reason of its juris- 

diction and its proper exercise, the Court 

cannot help becoming the stormy petrel of 
politics.” 

Why do you think Mr. Taft emphasized 

now this position of the Supreme Court? 

Explain as many of the cases mentioned 

as you can. 

Analyze the statement of Governor Smith 

on the repeal of the Mullan-Gage act. 

Discuss his recommendation in regard to 

the Volstead Act. 

On what grounds does the American Iron 

and Steel Institute oppose the abolition of 

the twelve-hour day? 

V. The Bagdad Railroad. 

1. Describe the “twenty-five years’ battle 

- . for the possession of the Berlin- 
Bagdad Railway.” 

2. Review Germany’s ambitions which centered 
in the Bagdad-Bahn. 

8. What do you think this victory means to 
the British? 


i A I a, 


Vi. Ireland. 

1. What is the importance of De Valera’s 
order? 

2. Describe the new Land Bill. 

8. Look up and describe the movement to 
solve the land question in Ireland. 

4. Why is “peasant proprietorship” superior 


to a system of tenancy? Why was the 
tenant system of Ireland particularly bad 
when the first land bills were introduced? 

Vil. Austria. 

1. Describe the Austrian loan. 

2. What is the importance of the loan? 

Vill. The American Revolution. 

1. What questions of historical writing are 
raised by the review? 

2. Discuss the importance of Professor Van 
Tyne’s book. 
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